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By BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
Israeli's archeologists have won a 
. xisive victory over the chief rab- 
aatc with the submission -_and- 
:blication yesterday of Attomey- 

- soeral Yitzhak Zamir's opinion on 
- e legal aspects of the controvert 

il excavations in the C-ity .of 
svid’s Area G. 

Zamir refrained from determin- 
■j whether or not there is a late 
aiieva] Jewish cemetery on the' 
iputed site. But he left it up to the. 
lector of the Education Ministry's 
■ „ tlquaties division to determine the 
:ts and to decide how to proceed 
cfore the start of the next excava- 
Nn season." 

Antiquities division head Avi' 
' tan, assisted by fellow 
Geologists, will examine Area G 

- the coming weeks to determine 
s facts of the matter. Education 
-inistry sources said. 

• Zamir's opinion flatly denied 

• hication Minister Zevulun Ham- 
^ it or any combination of ministers 

- y standing in the matter. 

.The attorney-general's 'ruling 
■ .. plied that even the possible ex- 
snee of what was once a cemetery 
Area G is an insufficient reason 
.stop the dig “which may reveal 
1 mgs of major scientific and 
tional importance". 


- Condemning Zamir's opinion as 
“casuistry,” Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi 
Shlomd-Goren said that ft “allows 
the stale to destroy any Jewish 
graveyard at will" Goren has sum- 
moned an emergency meeting of 
the Chief Rabbinical Council for 
Wednesday, to discuss the matter. 
The Council may call an emergency 
mass meeting of all the country's 
practising rabbis next week, .-in 
Jerusalem to protest Zamir's ruling. 

Zamir's opinion flatly denied the 
chief rabbinate any legal standing 
regarding government policy and 
actions or with regard to the deter- 
mination of what is or is not a 
Jewish cemetery. . . 

Regarding the two chief rabbis* 
August ruling, which declared Area 
G the Site of an -. ancient Jewish 
cemetery, Zamir stated that it has 
’• no legal standing whatsoever' and 
may at most be regarded as & "sug- 
gestion” — -whether it is called a 
"decision,*’ a “judgement" or “a 
halackic ruling." • 

; - In this connection, Zamfr quoted 
rt length from the High Court of 
' Justice, in overruling on September 
4 Hammer’s September ! order 
suspending the Area G excavation 
- for two weeks. "In our state, which 
is not a theocratic state,. ..the rulings 
of the chief rabbinate do. not in any 
(Cootianed on Page 2, CoL 4) 





Palestinian gunmen stand guard outside the Beirut cinema where four 
persdns were killed in yesterday’s bombing. (UPl telephoto) 

4 killed in Beirut cinema 
as bombing wave continues 


3 olish cabinet orders 
inti-crisis measures 


\RSA W. — Sumtponed by Prime 
. nister Gen. Wqjdech' Jaruzclski 
.its second emergency session in a 
ek, the Polish cabinet yesterday 
ik ‘-■indispea»ahle”^antwuiiis..- 
zisions and briefed key provincial' 
ders on urgent strategy, 
n a vaguely worded report, tbe 
icial news agency PAP said the- 
" -uncil of Ministers met with . 
ovincial governors and. the. 
.yors of major cities to discuss 
rgent matters resulting from the 
entry’s present political, social 
d economic sftuation.” 

'■So details were given except to 
^te that the measures included 
Knergency steps" in market supp- 
and the economy. Polish televi- 
n quoted Deputy Prune Minister 
lusz Obodowski, head of the state 
sis team, as comparing the cur- 
it economic situation to “war- 1 
•te economy." 

PAP also reported that food shor- 
es have reached a “critical" 
int in some Polish towns and a' 
k of warm clothes, shoes and 
rat is causing “mounting dis- 
traction.” 

Hie Warsaw independent new- 
iper, Zycie Warszawy urged the 
vemment to -continue a line of. 
tlogue with the independent, 
•our federation Solidarity t6 pre- • 
it further social protests over 
nsumer and political issues. ■ 

!n Castel Gandolfo, Italy’ Pope 
in Paul II said yesterday that his 
:ive Poland should be allowed to 
ve its problems without oittsMe 
erference and a “new spilling of 


blood." 

. The pope’s appeal* one of his 
-most explicit regarding the pos- 
sibility of a'violent confrontation in 
as the. Roman 
CathoKc Church In Poland’ was 
acting as a mediator between the 
Communist government and 
Solidarity's demands; - for more 
democracy]; 

V A message from Polish Roman 
Catholic church' leaders, implicitly 
supporting Solidarity’s demand for 
access to (he media, was read from 
the nation’s pulpits at Sunday ser- 
vices. • 

East Germany's state media 
mounted a new campaign yesterday 
apparently aimed at - discrediting 
Solidarity in the eyes of ordinary 
East Germans by blaming the in- 
dependent union for Poland's crisis. 

East Germany’s official ADN 
news agency distributed four 
lengthy articles and commentaries, 
including some from Communist 
organs in Prague and Moscow,' 
sharply criticizing developments in 
Poland. 

The defence- in Poland of 
socialism, now under attack from 
Westera-Ied forces, is the most im- . 
portant element of the crisis there, 
the magazine of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party said yesterday. Par- 
liynaya Zhizn (Party ■ Life), which 
functions as an ideological guide for 
party members, also said that U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan violated 
“generally accepted norms" of in-, 
temational law in agreeing to send 
food supplies to. IPoland. 


BEIRUT (AP). — A bomb ex- 
ploded inside a movie theatre in 
west Beirut yesterday killing at least 
four persons and injuring another 35 
in the latest of the wave of bomb- 
ings that have rocked Lebanon in 
recent days. The audience was said 
to be composed mainly of Syrian 
troopis. .■ *■ 

A right-wing group calling itself 
the “Front for. the Liberation of 
Lebanon from Foreigners” claimed 
responsibility for the attack in a 
telephone call to the Beirut office of 
the French news agency, Agence • 
-France Presse. The group' claimed •" 
responsibility for three, bomb at- 


tacks ]a*L week.-. < 


"*• 7 —'/- . 


.* Yesterday ’s blast shcok the Salwa 
cine main west Beirut on busy Car- 
niche el-Mazraa Street, ndt far from 
the so-called green line which 
separates the war-torn capital into 
Christian and Moslem sectors. The 
cinema is situated -in the mostly 
Moslem quarter. 

Police sources said the charge 
had been placed under a seat, inside 
the theatre, which was showing two 
Dims, one.a Japanese film featuring 
karate and judo experts and a se- 
cond feature that was pornographic. 
Sources at the theatre said most of 
the audience was made up of Syrian 
soldiers. 

Yesterday's explosion was the 
fourth since Thursday when a 


booby-trapped car exploded in the 
coastal city of Sidon, 40 kms. south 
of Beirut, killing 25 persons and 
wounding mpre than 100. The same 
day an explosion in a- cement fac- 
tory in the northern Lebanese town 
of Chekka killed 10. On Friday, 
another booby-trapped car ex- 
ploded in a low-income 
neighbourhood in West Beirut, toll- 
ing four-. 

The same group claimed respon- 
sibility for all bombings and vowed 
to. carry on its operations “until 
’ there is riot a single foreigner or 
plotter left alive on the territories of 
greater Lebanon." 

Thc -PLCFat die time clbimrid the 
mysterious organization, about 
which very little is known, was “fic- 
titious”.. and a cover for Israeli 
operations against Palestinians in 
Lebanon. The PLO overtly blamed 
Israel for the Sidon attack. 

Meanwhile a ranking member of 
the PLO has said that it is opposed 
to an Arab League call for a ban on 
. the importation - of arms into 
Lebanon. The Beirut daily, An- 
Nahar quoted PLO central commit- 
tee member Khalil al-Wazir, also 
known by the code name Abu 
Jihad, as saying that such a ban 
would harm the Palestinians in 
Lebanon who are under constant 
threat of attack from Israel. 


Gaddafi accuses U.S. of attempt to kill him 


HAMBURG (UPI). ^ Libyan 
leader Muammar Gaddafi has ac- 
cused the U-S. of plotting to poison 
him and said he would attack North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization bases 
in southern Europe and the 
American Sixth Fleet if he thought 
Libya was threatened. 

In an interview yesterday tn the 
news magazine . Spiegel. Gaddafi 
said he had received visits from 
American businessmen; journalists 
and politicians Who had orders from 
the Central Intelligence- Agency to 
report on his daily habits. 


He said he had received informa- 
tion from American friends of Arab 
^origin that the CIA had made in- 
vestigations into his eating habits. 
The. friends warned him to beware 
of eating untasted food. 

Saying that some ships of the Six- 
th Fleet in the Mediterranean cany 
atomic weapons, the Libyan leader 
added that he would not hesitate to 
attack NATO bases or American 
' ships that violate Libyan waters. "If 
the Americans attack us in the Gulf 
of Sirte, I have to assume that they 
will attack us with atom bombs.” 


Jhild demonstrators to be executed in Iran Mitterrand aide 


II RUT (AP). — A key govern - 
:nt prosecutor has warned Iranian 
rents to ' ‘.Vatch their children 
wely” beckuse they -will be ex-' 
uted if caught demonstrating 
ainst Ayatollah Ruhollah 
lomeini, according to a Teheran 
w&paper. 

The newspaper, Jomhouri I slam i 
sterday reported Teheran's 
3 s ecu tor-general as saying: “Even 
a 1 2-year-old child is found par- 
i paling in an armed demonstra- 
•n, he will be shot. The age 
esn't matter.” 

The remarks on dealing swiftly 
th youthful suspects appeared to 
one step beyond Friday’s state- 
sni by Iran’s revolutionary 


prosecutor who said tbat terrorists 
would be tried as soon as they were 
arrested. 

The ultimatum underscores the 
severity with which Khomeini's 
clergy-dominated government 
believes it must deal with oppo-. 
neats. The. repprt appeared under a 
blood-red banner headline which ' 
the newspaper reserves for its most 
hard-hitting stories. 

Implementing the decision to 
widen a crackdown, on guerrillas' 
and political • .opponents of the 
clergy-dominated leadership, firing 
squads executed”. 142 suspected 
members of the country’s various 
outlawed leftist groups over the 
weekend. 


Keyhan daily newspaper, run by 
the country’s ruling clergy, said that 
“counter-revolutionaries” were ex- 
ecuted on Saturday in Teheran’s 
maximum-security prison of Evin, 
while seven others were put to 
death m Iran’s eastern city of 
Mashad. 

Teheran radio and The Teheran 
Times newspaper reported 39' other 
executions in various pans of the 
country implemented after brief 
trials by the revolutionary courts. 

The -government radio said in a 
midday broadcast yesterday that a 
number of firing squad victims had 
been guilty of “stealing documents” 
and passing them to the Mujahedin. 


Voposal to restructure military government 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Defence Minister Ariel Sharon is 
nsidertng proposals - to separate . 
: civilian and military government 
the administered territories, as a 
st step in implementing the 
tonomy proposals. . 

Defence Ministry sources last 
■iht stressed that the proposal:* are 
* detailed and are still only under 
Wttikniiinn by the minister and 
s aides. But it has been learned 
at icvera! persons have been ap- 
uuchcd to fulfil civilian functions 
the rearranged military govern? 
em. should it come about. 

Prof. Menahem Mil son or the 
ehrew University, a former Arab 



Menahem Mibon (Ali«a Auerbach) 
affairs adviser to ihe West Bank 


as a possible head of.the civilian ad-' 
ministration in Judea and Samaria. 

* According to the plan being dis^ 
cussed, regular -security and military 
duties would be the responsibility of 
specially, designated military units, 
which.woiild not be under the -com- 
mand of the military government, 
but- of a separate body. 

There were no specific reactions 
to the proposals in the West Bkok 
yesterday, although most persons 
consulted fell that they had 
something to do with implementing 
the autonomy schemes.' 

“Il sounds' like (former foreign 
MinlsierMoshe) Dayan's unilateral 


military . government, and- the , implementation without . any fan* 
ticntral Staff has been mentioned Tare,” one observer quipped. 


to see Begin 

By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Jacques Attali, a 
special adviser to French President 
Francois Mitterrand, arrived in 
Israel yesterday carrying letters 
from the French leader to Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin and 
President Yitzhak Navon. 

But Attali. an economics profes- 
sor and veteran French Socialist 
Party. activist, declined to say what 
the messages contained. 

“Israeli-French relations are very 
complex, and I don’t wish to say 
anything- on the matter," Attali an- 
nounced at/ Ben-Gurion airport. "I 
will- deliver a message to Prime 
Minister Begin and President 
Navon, and I will be going after that 
on a private trip to Cairo and I will 
. be received by President Sadat." 

Attali will meet with Navon to- 
day, and with Begin and Labour 
Party leader Shimon Peres tomor- 
row, government sources said. He 
recently held talks with Austrian 
Chancellor Bruno Kreisky and 
Algerian President Shazli Benjadid, 
reports said. 

Attali’s trip to Jerusalem and 
Cairo follows French Foreign 
Minister Claude'-Cheysson’s recent 
meeting with Palestine Liberation 
Organization chairman. Yasser 
Arafat in Beirut. Israeli leaders 
roundly criticized that meeting, 

- which came one day after the attack . 
August 29‘ on a Vienna synagogue 
-that killed two. 


Haig: veto 

would hurt 
M.E. peace 

WASHINGTON (JT A ). — 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
warned yesterday that if Congress 
vetoes the proposed 58.5-biUion sale 
of AWACS surveillance planes and 
other sophisticated military equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia it could 
“jeopardize” the efforts for progress 
toward peace in the Middle East. 

“The participation, good wQ] of 
Saudi Arabia in the peace-keeping 
process from this point on is an ab- 
solute essential for success,” Haig 
said in an interview on the ABC 
television programme, "Issues and 
Answers.'' He stressed the help 
Saudi Arabia had given the U.S. 
during the crisis in Lebanon earlier 
this year. “If this sale were to fall 
through,” he said, “such coopera-, 
tion would be jeopardized.” 

Haig said that this was why he. 
had warned earlier this month that a 
defeat of the AWACS package sale 
would cause the U.S. to reassess its 
Middle East strategy. But he made 
it dear that he did not intend his 
warning to be construed as a threat 
that if the AWACS deal is defeated, 
the new strategic cooperation 
agreement with Israel will be af- 
fected. 

Haig denied that the Reagan ad- 
ministration was angered by 
Premier Menachem Begin V “lob- 
bying” against the sale to the 
Saudis. He said the administration 
understood Israel's “concerns” and 
believed Israeli leaders had the right 
and “obligation” to voice such con- 
cerns at home and abroad. But, he 
added, the U.S. has “broader" 
responsibilities and “concerns than 
the government of Israel.” 

The latest edition of Newsweek 
reports, however that Haig was 
furious at Begin for breaking an 
implicit promise not to lobby 
against the AWACS sale while on 
his recent visit to Washington. 

The magazine says, that the 
Reagan administration is preparing 
a plan under which Saudi crews 
would - man the planes; while 
Americans would control the 
system's ground stations. 

The secretary again rejected the 
compromise proposal suggested by 
Sen. John Glenn (Democrats, Ohio) 
last Thursday, that the agreement 
be changed to include joint 
ownership and command of the five 
AWACS whjph the UJ5. wants to 
sell to the Saftsdis. 


Begin: AWACS 
dispute is out 
of our hands 


* By ASHER W ALLFISH 
• Jerusalem Port Reporter 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
said yesterday that a significant ele- 
ment in the U.S. Senate, which is 
convinced that the .sale of AWACS 
aircraft to Saudi Arabia would harm 
American interests, would continue 
to oppose the sale even. if Israel 
were to drop its objections, 
Speaking in the weekly cabinet 
meeting yesterday, where he 
reported on his talks with President 
Ronald Reagan and Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig, Begin said 
that the A WACS controversy is not 
in Israel's hands. It thus makes no 
difference whether Israel maintains 
a low profile on the controversy, or 
continues to make its total opposi- 
tion plain whenever this might be 
necessary, he said. 

The cabinet communique 
released after the meeting spoke of 
“unreserved opposition to the sale 
of sophisticated arms to Saudi 
Arabia, including offensive equip-, 
merit for the F-15 warplanes, and 
the most sophisticated spy planes in 
the world, the AWACS.” 

Seven ministers but of 17 were 
not at the cabinet meeting due to 
trips abroad or indisposition. 

Begin assured his colleagues that 
the only mention of linkage 
between the AWACS sale and the 
plans for strategic cooperation 
between Israel and the U.S. was 
made by low-level and anonymous 
officials, well after his talks in 
Washington were over. His own in- 


terlocutors had not talked of 
linkage because it was not in their 
minds, Begin said. Nor could 
linkage -be ’proposed,’ since the 
plans for strategic cooperation had 
been aired m a preliminary manner 
long before the AWACS sale 
developed into a controversy. 

The plans for strategic coopera- 
tion took up a large part of the four- 
hour ' cabinet session, which was 
declared a meeting of the 
Ministerial Defence Committee to 
impose even greater secrecy than a 
regular cabinet session. 

All those who spoke said that the 
discussions and the tentative agree- 
ments on strategic cooperation 
represented a major achievement of 
the recent Washington summit. 

Contrary to some media reports. 
Communications Minister 
Mordechai Zipori (former deputy 
defence minister) did not challenge 
the interpretation which Defence 
Minister Ariel Sharon gave to the 
importance of the strategic 
cooperation plans. Zipori merely 
pointed out that the two countries 
have a long history of strategic 
dialogue and practical cooperation, 
albeit on a lower level than Begin’s 
summit with Reagan. 

Begin briefed the cabinet on dis- 
cussions he held in Washington con- 
cerning the situation in Lebanon 
and Interior Minister Yosef Burg 
briefed the cabinet on Israel's at- 
titude to the resumption of the 
autonomy talks, for which he is 
responsible. 


Pentagon team here to discuss strategic pact 


Post Military Correspondent 
A senior Pentagon team arrived 
in Israel last night, to discuss details 
of the strategic cooperation agreed 
on in principle at the summit 
between Premier Menachem Begin 
and President Reagan in 
Washington last week. 

Heading the American delegation 
on strategic talks is Frank West, a 
senior Pentagon official who. works 
for the under-secretaiy in charge of 
the department coordinating the ad- 
ministration’s sale of AWACS air- 
craft to Saudi Arabia. 


A second delegation of White 
House State Department and Pen- 
tagon officials arrived last Thursday 
to discuss the sale of Israeli military 
equipment and components to the 
U.S., which was agreed upon two 
years ago with the Carter ad- 
ministration. To date, little has 
come of the agreement. 

Last night, the Americans were 
guests of Defence Minister Ariel 
Sharon at his farm. They will hold a 
series of wide-ranging talks with 
their Israeli counterparts during the 
coming days. 


"Hello Telebank... Any news?" 
"Always!" 




ItGITI To serve you better Telebank's operating hours have been 
No 1 ex P an ^ ed anc * the service is now available 

From 8.00 a.m. Till 10.00 p.m. 

on Friday and holiday eve: from 8.00 a.m. till -1.00 p.m. 

Item As of now, you can phone in 

n o.2 STOCK EXCHANGE ORDERS 
TILL 12.30 P.M. 

Orders for buying or selling shares received by 12.00 p.m. 

(for Trading Session A*) or by 12.30 p.m. (for Trading Session B**) 
will be executed the same day. 

• For ihe trading of shares of mongage banks, industrial financing institutions, insurance, commercial services 
and utilities and shares traded in foreign currency. ... 

■* For the trading of shares of commercial banks and bankholding, land development building, citrus, investment 
and holding companies, fuel and explorations. 


Telebank — a telephone Details and registration at 
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free — no commission and at Tel. (03)-637300 
charged — to Discount 
Bank Customers. 
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AIR QUALITY ‘ 

Yesterday's readings; Haifa — 
fair: Hadcra. Exek Hefcr. Nstanyz, 
Ash dud. Jerusalem and Beersheba 
- — good. 

Today’s forecast: slight worsening 
of conditions in all parts of the 
■country. 


ARRIVALS 


D.’-oifc, S 1 i-.c 7 v.jne. -reside m of the Inter- 
njii.To t.uUurjl Centre far Youth, to attend 
the dedication of the .Vfawji- SUverstone Hall at 
the centre. 12 Rehov Emek Refa'tm. 
J cruulem. t Horizon* — Page 5| 


Sharon: no eviction 


of Sinai squatters 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

The Gush Emunitn families oc- 
cupying abandoned homes in 
?Talmei Yosef, a Rafah area settle- 
rment, w ifi not be forcibly evicted — 
-at least for the present. This was 
made clear by Defence Minister 
.Ariel Sharon fast night following a 
-ministerial discussion of the Talmei 
•Yosef occupation. 

“When the time comes," Sharon 
said, “it will be possible to persuade 
them to evacuate in accordance 
with the government’s orders.” 
Sharon did not say what “time" he 
had in mind, but he seemed to mean 
the Sinai evacuation deadline — 
April 1982. 

At the ministerial meeting. 
Sharon expressed strong disap- 
proval of the occupation — but he 
opposed calls for forcible removal 
of the occupiers. 

Last week. Deputy Premier 
Simha Ehrlich called publicly for 
Sharon to handle the problem, and 
indicated privately that he wanted 
the occupiers removed by force if 
necessary. Ehrlich is abroad and did 
not attend yesterday's consultation. 

Sharon in his statement said he 
was "convinced that everything 
possible should be done to avoid a 
physical confrontation between 
Jews." and added that he was “fully 
confident" that it would prove pos- 
sible to evacuate the whole Rafah 
area in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the peace treaty. 


Showdown in Histadrat 

TEL AVIV. — The Alignment and 
Likud factions in [he Histadrat are 
expected to dash again today, as 
the organization’s new 195-member 
executive discusses the melle which 
marred the convention 1 1 days ago. 

Anticipating disturbances, 
Hisiadrut headquarters have in- 
structed ushers to show what one 
official termed “special alertness." 
Police have not been invited, but 
the official noted that "they’re not 
loo far" away. 


Printers' meeting opens 

TEL AVIV. — A two-day conven- 
tion of (he printers' union opens this 
evening in Zichron Ya’acov. It will 
concentrate on problems resulting 
from the introduction of com- 
puterized equipment into printing 
press - *, like worker redundancy. 

The union’s secretary Meir 
Goldstein said millions of dollars 
had been spent on modernizing 
printing presses and some money 
should be allocated to rehabilitating 
redundant workers. There are some 
800 printing presses in Israel. 


HOME & WORLD NEWS 


Normalization talks falter 
over Santa Katerina flights 


Monday, September 21, 1981 The Jerusalem Post ;> 'Page? 


By ARYEH WOIMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Aviation talks between [he Egyp- 
tian and Israeli normalization 
delegations “have reached a crisis 
because of the stubborn refusal of 
the Egyptians to allow- Israeli com- 
panies to continue to fly to Santa 
Katerina,” a Transport Ministry 
communique stated yesterday. 

Bui Foreign Ministry officials 
were anxious 10 play down the im- 
portance of the disagreement 
between the two delegations. 
Ministry sources said last night that 
the use of the term "crisis" was too 
severe and noted that the talks are 
continuing amiably. 

Arkia currently makes about six 
weekly tourist flights to the moun- 
tain monastery in southern Sinai, 
under an agreement allowing Israeli 
nights in force since the Israeli 
withdrawal from the area in 
November 1979. It will expire next 
April. 

Arik Achmon, general manager 
of Arkia and a member of the civil 
aviation delegation, said last night 
that he expects the difficulties to be 
sorted out by next April and for 
Israeli flights to be allowed to con- 
tinue. In contrast. Arye Grozbord. 


Autonomy talks to continue through January 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

TEL AVIV. — Israeli. Egyptian and 
American officials preparing to 
resume the long-stalled autonomy 
talks later this week have agreed on 
a schedule of fairly intensive 
negotiating through to mid-January. 

“Of course if we reach agreement 
sooner, we can stop talking,” an 
Israeli official observed last night. 
But in fact the schedule seems to 
.signify that the negotiators expect 
no sudden or dram at i c 
breakthroughs in the months ahead. 

Their purpose, apparently, is to 
avoid the kind of deadening debates 
in subcommittees that led virtually 
nowhere in over a year ( 1979-80) of 


desultory negotiations. 

This time there is to be one single 
body of high officials from the three 
countries meeting for relatively long 
periods and dealing with all the is- 
sues. Whenever cither deadlock or 
agreement is in the offing on any is- 
sue — the ministers of the three 
countries will be called in. 


Following this week's ministerial- 
level session in Cairo on Wednesday 
and Thursday, there will be a pause 
over the High Holiday period, and 
then an official-level session in late 
October. 

The schedule calls for 14 days of 
talks in November. 20 days in 
December, with yet another session 
in early January. 




El A1 flights may be delayed 
by flight engineer meeting 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT air co 

Jerusalem Post Reporter sysien 

TEL AVIV. — El Al flights may be 707s - 
disrupted today because of a three- carr y 
hour meeting called by flight enabJ; 
engineers, who want to ensure they engim 
will not be made redundant when forex 
the national airline.gets ks.n 5 w.B 0 e- JWa- 
ing 767s. > 

The 101. engineers called a shop. decid< 
meetirig for the’ busiest flight hours,' -J^ree' 
between 7 and 10 a.m., to discuss 
staffing the Boeing 767s. due to ar- n ° w 1 
rive in 1983. Last night they have t 
declined to say whether they will J ora ' r 
honour a Labour Court injunction °P l 
barring engineers due to fly during demai 
these hours from participating in native 
the meeting. The injunction was is- The 
sued at management's request. they 1 

Some 2.000 passengers were due before 
to take ofT on El Al’s Boeing 747s decisii 
and 707s during those hours. Pas- avoid 
sengers flying later will also be af- were 
fected because it takes several Boein 
hours to prepare for a flight. But Flig 
passengers leaving on the smaller red b] 
Boeing 737s won’t be affected by Frida) 
the disruption because they do not • ruptiri; 
carry flight engineers. were < 

Flight engineers lake care .of the court 


air conditioning, electricity and fuel 
systems in El Al’s Boeing 747s and 
707s. But the newer Boeings may 
carry sophisticated equipment 
enabling pilots to dispense with the 
engineers’ help. The DC-9 Super 80, 
for example, requires a crew of only 

JWO rt . .... .... .. S 

■*-. riroanageineiu-.hasnH. 

decided yet w hether k wants two or 
-lbree ; men- in ihe-eockpit. But -the 
flight engineers want a guarantee 
now that its four Boeing 767s will 
have a three-man crew, if other ma- 
jor airlines do. If all foreign carriers 
opt for a two- man crew, they are 
demanding compensation and alter- 
native jobs in the airline. 

The engineers' spokesman said 
they decided to act now — long 
before management makes final 
decisions — because they wanted to 
avoid the navigators’ mistakes, who 
were made redundant when the 
Boeing 747s were introduced. 

Flight engineers were not deter- 
red by the Histadrut's demand on 
Friday that they refrain from dis- 
rupting flights, but late last night 
were debating how to react to the 
court injunction. 


New hospitalization plan 
goes into effect smoothly 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The nationwide 
hospitalization plan, drawn up joint- 
ly by the Health Ministry and Kupat 
Holim. went into effect smoothly 
yesterday. The effects of the 
scheme, which divides the country 
into six hospitalization areas, each 
headed by a regional hospital, are 
expected to be felt in a few weeks., 
perhaps months. 

Each patient will henceforth be 
directed by a family doctor to the 
local or regional hospital, 
depending on the facilities 
available, but this will apply only to 
new cases. Patients already 
hospitalized, and those who have 
started treatments, will continue in 
the same hospital, although it may 
not be in their area. 

The biggest change is that all 
hospitals will be on emergency 
reception duty around the clock, 
and the former system of each 
hospital doing only one or two such 
stints a week, has been abolished. 
While this should be of considerable 
advantage to persons in need of 
emergency treatment, it will 
probably impose a burden on the 
hospitals. 

Ronnie Shalem, head of the 
government hospitals' ad- 
ministrative works committee, said 
yesterday that "although we were 
not consulted on the new plan, we 
do not intend to impose sanctions. 
Bui government hospitals face a 


serious labour shortage, and if they 
have to be on duty around the clock 
in receiving patients, the workers 
will not be able to cope, and the 
patients will sufTer from long wails 
to be examined and admitted." 

As has been the case, admission 
to any hospital except in emergen- 
cies is only by referral from the 
family doctor. Moreover, the 
patient must obtain Form 17. 
provided by all the sick funds, 
which arranges for hospitalization 
in n on-critical cases. 

The six regional hospitals are 
Ichilov, in Tel Aviv; Hadassah. in 
Jerusalem; Tel Hashoraer, in Ramat 
Gan; Beilinson, in Petah Tikva; 
Soroka, in Beersheba, and Ram- 
bam. in Haifa. 

Professor Haim Doron, chairman 
of Kupat Holim, yesterday 
welcomed the new plan, expressing 
optimism that it will provide belter 
hospitalization for all who need it. 


Court adjoint 
Muadi trial ^ 


director-general of the Transport 
M inistry, said he is very disap- 
pointed by the apparent desire of 
the Egyptians la retreat from the 
status quo in an area which was 
returned to Egypt at a dale earlier 
than that specified in the peace 
agreement. 

Agreement has been reached, 
however, between the two transport 
delegations on four crossing points 
between Israel and Egypt where lor- 
ries will be able to pass freely over 
the border. These will be al Rafiah, 
near the Mediterranean coast, at 
Nitzana, in the central Negev, and 
at Etzion and Eilat in the south. The 
new regulations will apply from 
November l. 

The two communications delega- 
tions also met in Jerusalem yester- 
day to discuss interference by Egyp- 
tian television transmissions on- 
Israeli screens. Egyptian program- 
mes are broadcast on the same wave 
length as Israeli television from a 
powerful new transmitter in El- 
Arish and this has ted to repeated 
interruption of viewing for residents 
of the Ashkelon region. 

“For once we don't want to be on 
the same wave length,” said a 
Foreign Ministry official. 



Waving a sign reading, Welcome, prisoners of Zion," Orthodox zealots yesterday greet 
associates upon their release from Jerusalem's central police lockup, where they had been held 
for allegedly causing dsturbances at the City of David excavations. (Ratamim Mi) 


ZAMIR’S RULING ON CITY OF DAVID DIG 


I Continued from Page One) 
way obligate state officials in their 
official capacities." 

Regarding the August 26 joint sit- 
ting of the Chief Rabbinical Council 
and the Chief Rabbinical Court, 
which “demanded that the govern- 
ment legally declare the whole 
southern slope of the Temple 
Mount an ancient Jewish 
cemetery,” Zamir ruled "The Chief 
Rabbinical Council does not have 
the authority according to law to 
present demands to the government 
or the education minister." 

On August 31, Hammer asked the 
attorney-general for legal responses 
to three questions: Who has the 
power to determine that a given site 
is an ancient cemetery? Does Area 
G fall under the 1978 Antiquities 
Law definition of a "sacred ate," 
requiring a ministerial committee to 
determine whether excavations 
should be allowed in it? Who, and 
under what conditions, has the right 
to revoke or suspend a digging 
licence? 

Zamir states flatly that "neither 
the government nor the education 
minister has the right to declare a 
certain site a cemetery." This 
power, according to the attorney- 
general, is vested solely in "the 
planning authorities,” which deter- 
mine the function and nature of 
given plots of land. He quotes in this 
respect, the 1976 outline plan 


Canaanite, serve as a serious con- 
sideration in the question of 
whether or not to grant a licence? 
The matter is doubtful. In any 
event, even if it has a certain weight 
in the considerations governing the 
issue of the licence, it does not, by 
itself, justify the non-issuing of a 
licence.” 

And such a consideration pales 
into insignificance beside the con- 
sideration that excavations on the 
given ate "may be of major scien- 
tific and national importance,” 
Zamir wrote. 

Finally, Zamir ruled that the 
weighing and determination of 
whether or not to issue the licence 
are solely up to the antiquities divi- 
sion director. 

Furthermore, "the matter is dif- 
ferent when (the antiquities division 
director) is faced with revoking a 
licence... Revoking a licence...is an 
extreme act. ..and the law regards’ 
it. ..more stringently than it does the 
decision to issue a licence ab initio. " 

With regard to Area G, Zamir 
flatly ruled that “there is insuf- 
ficient reason, legally, to touch the 
excavation licence." 

But he proceeded to point out 
that certain elements in the public 
believe there is a cemetery there, 
and they are pained by its possible 


desecration. He therefore recom- 
mended that the antiquities division 
examine the evidence on the pat- 
tern of a similar examination con- 
ducted a decade ago a few dozen 
metres to the north of Area G in ex- 
cavations undertaken by Prof. 
Binyamin Mazar in the Opfael area, 
south of* the Temple Mount's 
southern wall. 


Iff that examination, shafts were 
dog in a number of spots, and graves 
were found J rat southeast of the toad 
whkh circums crib es -.the Old City 
walls. Mazar refrained from tigging 
at the spot 

Goren. the driving force behind 
the efforts to stop the dig in Area G 
in recent weeks, said last night that 
he rejects the opinion "with both 
hands. It is a casuistic effort to allow 
the state to destroy Jewish graves” 

"Zamir followed blindly in the 
footsteps of the High Court,” said 
Goren, who indicated that the focus 
of his struggle will now be an effort 
to persuade the religious parties to 
press for the legislation of clause 45 
of the coalition agreement 

That clause rules that if 
archeologists encounter Jewish 
graves in an excavation, the chief 
rabbinate will have die power to 
stop the dig and determine its 
future. 


. The trial’ of the Muadi broihen 
suspected of the murder of jty 
Hamad Abu Rabia, took an uoa 
peeled twist yesterday whentj 
Jerusalem District Court orde^ 
the hearings adjourned for the a. 
This followed a defence claim - 
was impossible to continue prop. . 
proceedings because , of the se3 • • 
tapes made by the police without^ 
suspects* knowledge. ■ f? . . 

The existence of the tapes ca% . 
to tight -at last Thursday’s sesjpj . 
and took both the defence 
prosecution by surprise. At 
time, it became evident that & 
police had used the aid of a st* ■ 
witness in another trial in .. 
Seif Muadi, one of the three • 
cuscd brothers, to talk. At'T&tfs' . 
day's hearings, it was agreed tin 
the prosecution would make tb ' - 
tape available to the defence. , 

When the court met .yesterdq . 
defence counsel Uzi Atzmon efsfci 
that he had been surprised to lean ., 
from the prosecution that the pd6o ‘ 
also had another secret tape of- ; 
conversation between the cbkj 
police investigator into the cate ■ 
Tat-Nitzav Arraond Levy, and oe 
of the accused, DaheSb Muadi 
Atzmon said there were mdicaiina 
that other secret tapes existed. 
said that the police had mated du 
prosecution and that it was imposdV- 
ble to question witnesses under &o - 
circum stances. 

Atzmon stated that he had ap-,,-. 
pealed to the attomey-gciKaaJ ic'v' 
hold an inquiry into the .behaviour 


of the police investigators. 
Prosecutor Michael Shaked dis- 


counted the charge that the police . 
had misled the prosecution- but said 
that he did not know why there bad- 
been secret tapes and that the 
prosecution had requested a police 
explanation. 

After a short consultation, the 
judges decided to- adjourn the 
meeting but expressed the hope that 
tomorrow's session would be held as 
planned (Itim) ' 


Protest against 
TV sex discrimination 


respect, the 1976 outline plan ^ • 1 

SlSrrSS Shemtov cautions against 

David (includiofc- Area.rC).~rC3pen 1 disintegratiOli of Labour* 

Post Pohticaf Reporter ~ communal *° .* . 

TEL AVIV. — Map am secretary- Another issue with which Mapaxn 

general Victor Shemtov warned may find itself at odds with Labour, 
yesterday against “worrisome signs continued Shemtov, was the much- 
of disintegration in the Labour Par- mooted possible return of Moshe 
ty," .Mapam's partner in the Align- Dayan to the Labour fold, 
ment. He was addressing a day-long On another thorny . internal 
gathering of the Maparo council. Labour problem —the election of a 
which met to consider a plan for ac- new secretary-general — Shemtov 
tion in the social sphere in view of admitted that “it might be argued 
the results of the recent elections. that this is none of Mapam's 
Mapam, Shemtov stressed, is es- business but he said his party op- 
pdcially concerned “by the rising poses the candidacy of MK Eliahu 
anti-kibbutz chorus within Labour, Speiser and will throw its weight 
and the hawkish trends, accom- behind the re-election of the pre- 
pan icd by a strident ethnic and sent secretary, Haim Bar- Lev. 


David (including Area. rGJ.^rOpen 
pub i i c are as . — .. e’ese ryedfor 
archeologicai-excavatibns." 

The Antiquities Division director 
alone has the authority to revoke or 
suspend an excavation licence, or to 
add new conditions to it. “But the 
director cannot implement this right 
except on the basis of proven facts 
and special reasons. The mere fact 
of the existence of an ancient 
cemetery in the excavation area, in 
the absence of other important con- 
siderations, is insufficient cause to 
revoke the licence..." 

In section 20 of his opinion, 
Zamir wrote that the existence of a 
cemetery still in use or recently in 
use should serve as a “serious con- 
sideration" when the antiquities 
division head decides on the issue of 
a digging licence. 

"But should the fear or even the 
knowledge of the existence of an 
(ancient) cemetery, be it Jewish or 


MKs ask Ivtzan 
to probe Ze’evi 

Jerusalem Post .Staff 

MKs Mordechai Virshubski 
(Shinui) and Ehud Olraert (Likud) 
met last night with police chief Arye 
Ivtzan to discuss the case of Aluf 
(res.) Rehavam Ze'evi, a Shinui 
spokesman said. 

They said that according to 
reports in the media there are tape 
recordings of telephone conversa- 
tions Ze'evi had with the defendants 
in t'ne "double murder case," the 
spokesman said. Tuvia Oshri was 
recently sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for the double murder of 
Amos Orion and Azar Cohen. 

The MKs told Ivtzan they felt the 
police handling of the issue was not 
proceeding as it should, given the 
gravity of the issue. They demanded 
an investigation against Ze'evi. 

ivtzan said he .was unfamiliar with 
the details of the case and promised 
to examine the MKs' charges and 
give them an answer in the near 
future. 


Europe Council to meet here 

Jerusalem Post Reporter MKs Sara Doron ; (Likud-. 

The political committee' of the Liberals)- and Sblomo Hillel 
Council .of - Europe decided last (Alignment-Labour) reported this 
week to meet in Jerusalem rext spring, yesterday bn their return from the 
despite a campaign waged by council's, meeting in Vaduz, 
Greece and Britain against . the Lichtenstein, where they attended 
Israeli venue. as observers. 


Jcrasakm Put Reporter 
The government's .senior offidal 
concerned with women's rights has 
sent a strongly wordedebmpiamt to 
the Broadcasting Authority about - 
the reduction of television news an- 
nouncer Carmit Guy’s appearances * 

on the screen. 

Dr. Nitza Shapira-L&ai,. adviser 
on the status of women strive Prime ‘ 
Minister's Office, in a letter to 
Broadcasting Authority djtwtpr- 

'general Yosef Lapid 'dated 

September 1.7, asked Lapid to elude 
whether the4fcticfcr against Guy was 
not an "instance of discrimination." 

The official writes that Mkha " 
Limor, editor of A fatal news- ' 
programme, explained his reduction a *. 
of Gafs weekly appearances from *— " 
three to one by saying that "her ap* *-* .* 
pearance is less attractive than dm :■ .. 
of other announcers.”' 

Shapira-Libai asks whether a : . ■ 
similar yardstick has been or is be v 
ing applied to appearances on the : 
screen of Gafs male colleagues. 

An authority spokesman refused .; 
comment yesterday, beyond saying j- /. 
that it was an “internal Broad- 
casting Authority conskteratfenf ■> ■ 
and that Lapid had not yet had time > : 
to study the letter. • i 


KUWAIT. — British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher wOlj 
pay a two-day visit to Kuwait ob j 
September 27-28, as part of her Gulf I 
tour, it announced yesterday. 


We share the grief of 
Joe Bnma 
on the death of his 


FATHER 


and offer sympathy to the family. 


Arik Bauchmann. Yigal Gazit, 
Ephraim Gal, Dan Hadani, 

Meir Hubermann, Shimon Teichman, 
Horatio Troyan 


HA PPY NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
to Principals, Teachers and Pupils 

Good Times Ltd., publishers of English leaching and Arabic- 
teaching newspapers, wish to inform you that their English 
newspapers. GOOD TIMES, JUST FOR YOU- and A.B.C. 
TIMES, and their Arabic newspapers. SALAMAT and 
JAR1DATI are available. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 

mourns the death of 


JULIEN SAMUEL 


former director and creator of the 
Fonds Social Juil Umfie in France 
and extends condolences :o his family 


Special nsdurtifin-s lor «:lass and bulk orders. 

Good Times Ltd., P.O.B. 35,6, JERUSALEM, Tel CJ2 525353 


Henry Taub 
President 


Donald M. Robinson . 
Chairman of the Board ' 


Ralph I. Goldman 
Executive Vice-President 



We deeply mourn the passing of 
our beloved husband, father, brother and grandfather 


JACK (Jaacov) BRIMA 


The coffin will arrive today. Monday. September 21. 1981 
(Elul 22, 5741) by El-Al flight 386 at 3.15 p.m. 


The funeral will take place at Savyon Cemetery 
at (approx.) 4.45 p.m. 


For further information, please contact Tel: 03-251 1 1 6. 253456. 


The Family 


Panef qf Airline Representatives in Israel 

mourn the sudden death of their colleague 


ENRICO FORTIS 


General Manager KLM 
for Israel and Cyprus 


and express their condolences to the family 
and KLM Airlines 


. F. anef of Airline Representatives, in Jsrac 










HOME NEWS 


High Court to rule on 
Abuhatzeira immunity 


By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — One day before 
Aharon Abuhatzeira is due to enter 
a plea of not guilty in his second 
trial, his lawyers today will petition 
ihe High Court of Justice to stay 
proceedings against him, attorney 
Ram Caspi said yesterday. 

• The court will be asked to over- 
rule Tel Aviv District Court Judge 
Victoria Ostrovsky-Cohen's denial 
asl month of Caspi’s argument that 
he minister of labour and social af- 
airs and absorption regained 
wliamentary immunity to prosecu- 
ion upon his re-election to the 10th 
Cnesset. 

A decision in Abuhatzeira's 
avour would mean the Knesset will 
igain have to vote on lifting his im- 
nunity to charges that he dipped 
nto the Rabbi Yitzhak Abuhatzeira 
harity fund. The 9th Knesset had 
tripped Abuhatzeira of his im- 
nunity before the last elections. 

Ostrovsky-Cohen ruled that 
ibuhatzeira had, in erTect, been a 
Lnessei member since 1977. and 
[wrefore. could not benefit from 
he law annulling criminal 


proceedings against a newly elected 
deputy. Her ruling established that 
the 9th Knesset's decision to lift his 
immunity to the current charges is 
still valid. 

Caspi declined to say on what he 
will base his argument to the High 
Court. In his motion in the lower 
court, the lawyer said Abuhatzeira's 
re-election meant that ‘•everything 
had now changed and the con- 
siderations of the (10th) Knesset 
needn't be the same as those of its 
predecessor." 

But if Abuhatzeira's trial goes 
ahead as scheduled tomorrow, he 
will plead “not guilty" to all 
charges, Caspi said. The charges in- 
clude theft, aggravated fraud, 
breach of trust, and conspiracy to 
commit a crime, and relate to his 
1 974-77 term as mayor of Ramie. 

Also due to enter a plea of not 
guilty is co-defendant and former 
Abuhatzeira aide, Moshe Gabai. 
Both men were acquitted in their 
first trial in Jerusalem on charges of 
bribery relating to the term 
Abuhatzeira served as minister of 
religious affairs in the last govern- 
ment. 


Reinterment of Halperin 
postponed indefinitely 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The reinterment of the remains of 
Jashomer founder Michael 
Jalperin, which was to have taken 
>lace at Jerusalem's Mt. Herzl 
lemetcry tomorrow, has been post- 
toned indefinitely, because Kibbutz 
dahanayim, where he has been 
juried since 1919, refuses to give 
hem up. 

The kibbutz, which is located five 
:ilo metres from Rosh Pina in the 
'iorth, opposes the exhumation and 
eburial of the bones, despite the 
act that it was authorized by the 
.ovemment Prof. Yosef Nedava, 
/ho chairs the committee for the 
reburial, says that he has proof that 
lalperin had stipulated before his 
eath that he wanted to be buried in 
drusalem. “The kibbutz opposes it 
ist for sentimental reasons, but we 
tusi fulfil his last will," he said. 


Nedava and another member of 
the committee will meet with kib- 
butz representatives on Thursday in 
the office of Matityahu 
Shmuelevitz. director-general of the 
Prime Minister's Office. Nedava, 
who teaches at the University of 
Haifa, hopes that the problem will 
be resolved then, 

Nedava believes that “if the 
government ordered the kibbutz to 
hand over the remains, the kibbutz 
would give in." If the meeting on 
Thursday does not resolve the war 
of the bones, Nedava thinks his 
committee should go to court. 

There was no monument over the 
grave of Halperin, who died of 
malaria, for 20 years, so Nedava 
says it is possible that the grave dig- 
gers won't find the exact location 
when they do go to exhume the 
bones. 


rwo religious court judges 
refuse to try divorce : cases 


-. By. JL1DY5IEGEL ... . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Two religious court judges 
’ ayanim ) in Jerusalem have 
:cided not to try divorce cases 
:cause they say they are “not ex- 
srt enough in grammar and in the 
tricacies of Jewish divorce law,” 
id because one of them promised 
s father not to deal with such 
ises since the smallest error could 
ivc "terrible consequences.” 
Jerusalem’s Chief Rabbis Bezalel 
olli and Shalom Mashash were 
onsuked about the problem yester- 
ay by Rabbi Simha Miron, the 
teligious Affairs Ministry’s super- 
ior of the religious courts and 
idges. Miron fears a bottleneck in 
ie court because Rabbi Moshe 
'liletzky and Rabbi Shmuel 
hapira, who form a three-member 
ourt with Rabbi Moshe Tufik, 
/ant to send all their divorce cases 
j a rabbinical court that specializes 
i divorces. 

Mileizky told Zolti that his com- 


mand of grammar is “not good 
enough" and that the slightest mis- 
take could make a divorce invalid 
and result in a still-married woman 
marrying another man. Because of 
this risk, Miletzky’s father made 
him promise not to deal with 
divorce cases. Shapira also accepts 
this viewpoint. 

The two dayanim want to restore 
a previous arrangement that existed 
in Jerusalem until about three years - 
ago, whereby the religious courts 
were not all-purpose, but sent 
divorce cases to a specialized court. 

Zolti said that in principle, he 
favours all-purpose courts and op- 
poses the establishment of a 
separate court for divorce cases. 
Dayanim are tested on divorce mat- 
ters before receiving certification as 
rabbinical court judges. 

The Jerusalem chief rabbis could 
decide to ask Religious Affairs 
Minister Yosef Burg to try the 
dayanim before a disciplinary court 
if they continue to refuse to deal 
with divorce cases. 


Suspect in Tel Aviv bombings detained 


EL AVIV (ftim). — The District 
ourt yesterday ordered the deten- 
on of 25-year-old II an Tennen- 
aum until hearings against him are 
ompleted. Tennenbaum is 
Mspecled of using explosives 
gainst a Tel Aviv businessman, 
air Efrati. 

According to the prosecution, 
ennenbaum and another suspect, 
a'acov Korkin, who escaped from 
elenticn over the week-end, 


placed bombs under Efrati's car, 
outside his shop and next to his 
mother’s apartment. They were said 
to be acting on behalf of Efrati's 
former partner, Yair Kolton. The 
former partners are currently in- 
volved in a legal dispute. 

Tennenbaum, who has previous 
convictions, did not oppose the re- 
mand order. He represented himself 
in court. 



People in the news 



Art Garfunkel sings and Paul Simon strums during the pair's reunion 
conceit on Saturday in New York's Central Park. (UPI tdephoiot 

400,000 at Simon and Garfunkel reunion 

The duo began the free concert 
with a few of their biggest hits or the 
'60s: Mrs. Robinson, Homeward 
Bound and America. The crowd was 
a mixture of young and old. 

Simon and Garfunkel last formal- 
ly performed together in 1972 to 
raise funds for Senator George 
McGovern's presidential campaign. 
Since then, they have teamed oc- 
casionally, on an informal basis on 
recordings and at performances. 


AN ESTIMATED 400,000 persons 
jammed New York's Central Park 
on Saturday evening for the first 
formal concert in nine years by 
Sbnou and Garfunkel, whose soft 
ballads and biting protest songs 
became anthems of the 1960s. 

“I fee! very touched that so many 
people are here," Paul Sbnou said. 

Added Art Garfunkel: "It feels 
like the biggest show 1 ever did in 
my life.” 


Nobel winner ordered to stay home 

ARGENTINA’S MILITARY 
government has withheld the pas- 
sport of Nobel Prize winner Adolfo 
Perez E9qtdva] only two days after 
granting him a lifetime pension. 

The pension, which according to 
law is to be accorded to all Argen- 
tine Nobel Prize winners, was given 
after a delay of five months. 

The human rights activist, who 
had been detained for 14 months 
without charge in 1977 and 1978, 
was to have gone to Mexico for a 
lecture yesterday. 



Red Sea cooperation 

WITH ALL the furore over possible 
acquisition of A WACS by the Saudi 
Arabians, senior El A1 pilot Captain 
Oded Abarbanel has disclosed 
that the national airline's pilots have 
been communicating with Saudi air 
traffic .controllers, during the past 
year.- • ■■ •* : * 

. He said that for years, pilots over 
the Red Sea radioed Jeddah Airport 
their position and direction to pre- 
vent a collision with aircraft leaving 
Saudi airspace. Formerly the Saudis 
did not acknowledge the messages, 
he said, but now they respond. 

Bats upset residents 
of pest-prone district 

KIRYAT SHMONA. — Bats have 
descended on the Eshkol 
neighbourhood in Kiryat Shmona, 
creating considerable anxiety 
among its residents. 

The neighbourhood, located near 
a stream, was last year attacked by 
mosquitoes. The municipality 
sprayed the area, which rid the 
neighbourhood of the insects, only 
to have to deal a month later with 
an infestation of rats. 

These, too, were dealt with by the 
municipality, which is now con- 
sidering how to rid the 
neighbourhood of the bats. 

One resident told The Jerusalem 
Post that she came home one night 
to find eyes staring at her in the 
dark. When she turned on the light 
she discovered a bat and screamed. 
Her husband strangled the bat, she 
declared. 

Another resident described to 
this reporter how she felt herself be- 
ing clawed at night and thought it 
was terrorists. She screamed and 
her husband came to her aid with a 
revolver. He shot the bat after 
managing to disengage it from his 
wife's hair, she said. 


Adolfo Perez Esquivel 

Rehovot mayor 

JUMPING THE GUN on the 
municipal elections, still some 14 
months away, was Rehovot Mayor 
Yebezkel Harmelecb who last week 
announced that he is running for re- 
election. 

He said he fears opposition from 
former mayor Shmuel Rechtman, 
who was imprisoned while a Knes- 
set member in 1079 for taking 
bribes. The ex-mayor cannot run for 
office for five years after being 
released, but Harmelech fears that 
Rechtman might put up one of his 
supporters. Both are members of 
the Likud Liberal faction. 
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‘Plot’ charged in police scandal 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Suspended Galilee 
region police chief Nitzav-Mishne 
David Franco yesterday claimed 
that he is the victim of a plot by 
other police officers who want to 
prevent his promotion to a higher 
post in the Northern District head- 
quarters. 

Noting that he has turned down 
an offer of 1S500.000 from police 
colleagues who support him to 
cover legal expenses. Franco dis- 
closed plans to petition the High 
Court of Justice against his suspen- 
sion. which he claims to be illegal. 
He said he has halted construction 
on his house to pay court costs. 

Breaking his silence on the 
rumours of his alleged sexual harass- 
ment of a policewoman under his 
command. Franco charged that the 
woman’s suicide attempt was inten- 
tionally staged to harm him. He said 
that it was not the first time she 
tried to take her own life — after an 
earlier attempt some 10 months ago, 
Franco himself confiscated the 
woman's pistol and began examin- 
ing her fitness to serve on the force. 
But the file was closed on order 
from district headquarters in 
Nazareth, according to Franco, who 


says he has Lhe documents to prove 
it. 

Franco said he was risking a dis- 
ciplinary infraction by speaking out 
because he no longer had any 
choice. “All the allegations against 
me are based on fabrications and 
supposed suspicions. But the truth 
is already emerging, and the claims 
against me are collapsing,” the of- 
ficer claimed. 

It has been learned that the affair 
has affected morale within police 
ranks, dividing officers into two 
camps, those who support Franco 
and those who back the decision of 
Inspector-General Rav Nitzav Arye 
Ivtzan to suspend him. Some of the 
officer's backers against allegations 
of sexual abuse of a policewoman 
and covering up corruption have 
asked why no measures were taken 
against Franco's superior, who they 
say should have known what was 
happening. 

Franco's staff car has been taken 
away, and his job has been taken 
over by Nitzav-Mishne Levy Shaul. 

Ivtzan responded to the protests 
by stating that Franco has the right 
of any other citizen to petition the 
High Court. The inspector-general 
added ‘that he hopes to see the in- 
vestigation concluded as soon as 


possible. 

Meanwhile the inquiry commis- 
sion, headed by Nitzav-Mishne 
Yoram Gonen, yesterday continued 
to hear more of the at least 30 
witnesses slated to appear. Friends 
of the alleged victim of sex harass- 
ment. Samelet (Sergeant) Esther 
Oved. have backed her allegations, 
explaining that she had a "horrible 
experience.” But they refused to 
elaborate in public. 

One of the witnesses scheduled to 
testify is Northern District deputy 
commander Tat-Nilzav Rahamim 
Haddad, who. has just returned from 
abroad. According to one version, 
Haddad was the officer who refused 
to grant Oved an appointment with 
Ivtzan after she complained that at 
least two police officers had “tried 
to exploit her situation as a 
divorcee.” 

The Knesset Interior Committee 
yesterday visited the police national 
training school at Shfaram. But dur- 
ing the tour, chairwoman MK 
Shoshana Arbeli-Almozlino turned 
down a request by MK Benny 
Shalita that the delegation ask 
Ivtzan for a briefing on the scandal. 
The subject was "not on the agen- 
da." Arbeli said. 


Police have identikit in 
Haifa murder case 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Police have assembled 
an identikit picture of a man wanted 
in connection with the murder of 
12-year-old Yisrael Nulman last 
week, Haifa police chief Tat-Nitzav 
Meshulam Am it confirmed yester- 
day. He said that police are check- 
ing a number of reported child 
molesters around the city. 

But a news blackout has been im- 
posed on all other details of the in- 
vestigation. The lack of reassuring 
information has upset residents of 
Haifa's Yizraelia quarter, where 
Nulman was last seen alive with a 
young man in his early thirties, 
wearing a military uniform. 

It is reported that neighbourhood 
children are afraid to leave their 
houses alone, parents anxiously 
await their return from school, and 
strangers are given the cold 
shoulder. 

Attendance at the Abba Khoushy 
Community Centre, which 
overlooks the ravine where 
Nulman's body was found, has con- 
siderably decreased, a centre of- 
ficial said. 


Killers of elderly woman 
sentenced to life terms 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Three young 
men who murdered an elderly 
woman while trying to rob her were 
sentenced yesterday to life 
imprisonment by the Tel Aviv 
District Court. 

Alex Frieder, 21, Peer Davidi, 25, 
and Dror Levy, 23, all from the Tel 
Aviv area, beat to death Esther 
Rosenberg (Zuckerman), 73, last 
February 1 1 when they came to rob 
her apartment of reputed millions 
and found only IS20. 

Frieder, who confessed to police 
that "I'm crazy about money and I 
don't like to work,” heard from an 
acquaintance that Rosenberg, who 
lived alone, kept a great amount of 
money in her Tel Aviv flat. He 
began to follow her and recruited 
two accomplices, Davidi and Levy. 

On the night of the murder, 
Davidi broke the bathroom window 
of Rosenberg's flat with a stone and 
the three climbed into the apart- 
ment, all without waking the 
woman. They searched the fiat by 
flashlight without success and then 
entered Rosenberg's room. 


When she awoke. Davidi stulTed 
a rag into her mouth to prevent her 
from crying out. She put up a strug- 
gle and the murderers tied her 
wrists, ankles and head to the bed 
frame — “with great cruelty,” ac- 
cording to the court's findings. 

They searched her room and 
found only IS20, which threw 
Davidi into a rage. He accused 
Frieder of deceiving him and began 
to beat the woman, with the others 
joining him. 

Esther Rosenberg died after 
several minutes of continuous 
beating, and the three murderers 
fled in panic. They called the 
Magen David Adorn to report "an 
elderly woman in distress," but gave 
insufficient information for an am- 
bulance to be sent. The judges re- 
jected their claim that by doing so 
they had intended to save her. 

Frieder was the first of the three 
to confess to the murder, and 
reenacted the crime for in- 
vestigators. Davidi and Levy con- 
fessed soon after, but all three later 
attempted to retract. 


DEDICATION. — A park next to 
the Joint Distribution Committee 
office on Jerusalem’s Rehov Rup- 
pin was dedicated yesterday in 
honour of one of the founders of the 
United Jewish Appeal and leaders 
of the JDC, William Rosenwald, 
and his wife Mary. Attending were 
the donors. Mayor Teddy KoUek 
and JDC officials. 


Western students end 2-month visit to Bir Zdt 


RAMALLAH (Itim). — A group of 
volunteer students from West Euro- 
pean and American universities has 
just ended a summer course in Bir 
Zdt University near Ramallah. 

The students spent two months 
here as guests of the university, 


working in refugee camps in the 
West Bank and Gaza. They said 
that they came to observe the situa- 
tion of Palestinians in the ad- 
ministered territories and that they 
will serve as goodwill ambassadors 
in their countries on behalf of the 
Palestinians. 



.****■ 




Mountain Air, Art mid Entertainment 
Come to the Safad Hotels 
in September 

Large reductions at Sated hotels. 

20% reduction on works by Safad artists. 

Two-night stay in Safad 
hotel gives you 
FREE ENTRY 
to performances by: 

YORAM BOKER (24.9). 

OPHIRA GLUSKA (26.9) 
and more 



XA 


S.I.G 

•lO.OOO- 

The new 
long-distance 
record breaker 

API Sf grade Motor 0 1 ' 

Ihe 5000 km barrie' has been broken 
A new long-distance record breaker: 

SIG 10,000 - The new Paz Motor Oil. 

SIG 10,000 frees you from frequent oil 
changes every 5000 km. arc gives you quiet, 
safe motoring a long long way 1 10.000 / 
15.000 km between changes in accordance 
w.tn manufacturer's instructions). 

SIG 10,000 retams its viscosity and its 
spec.al qualities 3 times longer and 
ensures mproved cb pressure and 
complete lubrication in. all weather. 

The new record breaker neutralizes harmful 
acids, reduces miction, carbon formation 
and oil ccnscmpt-cn 
For your next periodic service come to a 
Paz Service Station for expert lubrication or 
ask your mechanic for SIG 10,000 - the 
new ’one distance record breaker 

Remember 

You I! nave plen’.y of time between services. 
The SIG 10,000 record w'll not be broken 
for .j long time 

To benefit fully from your SIG 10,000 
install a Paz Oii Filter in your car. 
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Battle rages in Kandahar, rebels hold centre U.S. and South African 


QUETTA. Pakistan. — Afghan 
rebel groups and government forces 
arc looked in a fierce battle for con- 
trol of Afghanistan's second largest 
city of Kandahar, travellers arri' ing 
here from the area said ycsierda>. 

They reported that rebel groups 
controlled the centre of the city and 
most of its population were helping 
the rebels. 


Street battles were in progress 
and government forces were shell- 
ing the city, capital of Kandahar 
province adjoining Pakistan, they 
said. 

The travellers, main!) local 
tribesmen who plan to attend a 
council of rebel groups :n Quetta 


this week, said the battle started 
lour days ago. It was continuing 
when they left the area on Saturday 
io i.-jir! the -00 krrtf. to Quetta, 
capital ot Pakistan's Baluchistan 
province, the; said. 

Western diplomatic sources con- 
firmed major fighting over the last 
few days in Kandahar which has a 
population of 230,000 and is only 
about SO \7T.i from the Pakistan 
border. 


The sources said rebels had made 
regular attacks on Kandahar since 
Soviet troops arrived in Afghanistan 
'0 months ago but that the present 
attack v as a major bid to control 
the o if- ‘ 


l : imi rebel control of Kandahar 
would be seen as a serious military 
reverse for the Soviet-backed 
Afghan government. It is important 
as a base for slopping infiltration 
from Pakistan's Baluchistan 
province, which now shelters about 
500.000 Afghan refugees. 

Anti-Communist insurgents par- 
tially damaged the Soviet Embassy 
in Kabul, in i rocket attack last 
week, an Afghan refugee reported 
in New Delhi yesterday. 

The refugee, who operates an 
Afghan news service in the Indian 
capital, quoted a traveller as saying 
that no casualties were reported. 

(Reuter, AP) 


officials meet on Namibia 


ZURICH (AP). — Chester 
Crocker, U.S. assistant secretary of 
stale for African affairs, arrived in 
Zurich yesterday for talks with 
senior South African government 
officials on independence for 
Namibia (South West Africa), 
sources said. 

A six-member South African 
government delegation arrived 
earlier yesterday from Johan- 
nesburg. 

The talks, expected to begin to- 
day and last two days, are intended 
“to provide the South Africans with 
clarifications they have requested 
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THE 

INFLATION 
FIGHTER, 
LEN BAER . 


$ % 
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U A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 

fci. 



WE'VE 

BEEN 


WARNED! 


Following pressure by Netorei 
Karra we have removed from 
our shelves all copies of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, books 
by Bacon, children's books 
about The Three Little Pigs and 
"Miss Piggy s (The Moppets) 
Guide to Life" Our fantastic 
selection of other books are still 
available at 20 Q o less than 
Brand X — and our staff are so 
helpful and we've free coffee 
BESTSELLERS. JERUSALEM 
CLAL CENTRE 310. 3rd 
FLOOR. Tel. 02-245813 and 
NETANYA. 14 SHMUEL 
HANATZIV 


CAR RADIOS & ALARMS 
FITTED WHILE U WAIT 



The city's No. 1 technician is 
worth a trip from out of town. 
He sells and fits car radios, 
alarm systems, antennas and 
speakers while you wan Olim 
can buy with tax concessions. 
Trade in old radio for AM/FM 
cassette, radio. Everything fixed 
in an hour, you leave satisfied 
with a job well clone 
GOLDENBERG CAR RADIO. 24 
REHOV AGRON. Tel 243176. 
across from Independence Park, 
next to Solomon's Car 
Accessories 


OUTSIDE COVERS.... 

"White outside car covers are 
the best possible protection for 
your car against the hot Israeli 
sun” says Lenny Schuster of 



Philadelphia. He should know 
because he's been selling them 
for years. Famous all over Israel 
for seat covers, roof racks, floor 
mats, head rests and 1001 
other car accessories all at the 
lowest prices. It's money in your 
pocket when you visit 
SOLOMON'S CAR 

ACCESSORIES. 24 REHOV 
AGRON. Tel. 248925, across 
from Independence Parkf next 
to Goldenberg Car Radio. 


BANK LEUMI 
ISRAEL'S FIRST AND 
LARGEST BANK... 


is now offering even better ser- 
vices for tourists, non-residents, 
temporary residents, and new 
immigrants at Bank Leumi's 
Jerusalem Tourist Centre 
Branch. 47 Jaffa Rd. Open a 
Time Deposit account in any 
foreign currency, receive max- 
imum interest (tax free in Israel), 
bank by mail and withdraw at 
your convenience. Services also 
available at Bank Leumi's 
Tourist Service Branches in 
Jerusalem at King David. Plaza. 
HiIton ; . Ramada-Shalom. 
Diplomat and Sheraton hotels 
The Tourist Centre, in addition 
to operating Free Foreign 
Currency Time Deposit Ac- 
counts (confidentiality assured) 
exchanges foreign currency, 
redeems State Israel Bonds, 
handles checking and securities 
accounts, property and business 
deals, withdrawals by mail or 
telex and provides many other 
facilities that you expect from 
one of the world s top banks 
English speaking, multi-lingual 
tellers 'at ycur service. Why not 
drop fn for details. 

BANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. POB. 2090. 

Tel. 227471/2/3/4 


UBtavsj wu/mi 

Driving's 3 pleasure when you 
have conditioning and if 
an\:hir.ci goe« wrong its good 
t t new v o u have 
AUTCCHECK Jerusalem's first 
and on!-, Amo Air Conditioning 
service a’tri repair centre Ex- 
perts on hand using the latest 
Robmaii equipment from The 
USA. gas rehlis y3s leakage 
dete<. t'C.n and repairs electrical 

repairs 


Jerusalem 5 iv.ost reliable auto 
repair service TALPIOT IN- 
DUSTRIAL AREA iopposrre 
Transport Licence Office- Tel 
7:9298 7 1 3363 


"GET BUSY WITH 
THE FiZZY" 


IB2IB » 


Did you know that f i , 

soda from a 
Sodastream Machine i j 

comes as strong or as I , 

weak as you warn it? 

Tnat s , because you ! . ; 

control the strength j 

youcset! when you < >s. yf 

operate it ^ 

There are also 15 Sodastream 
flavours that include such 
rarities as Cream Soda. Ginger 
Beer. Lime and Aniseed, as well 
as the standards. Orange. 
Lemonade and Cola. At today's 
prices, a litre of Sodastream 
made with your machine costs 
only IS3.90 as against its com- 
petitors' ready-made family bot- 
tle variety, which costs IS 7.00 
to IS 8 00 per litre, and that’s 
only if you ramember to 
"schlepp" the bon le back for 
return .of your deposit. That's 
worth knowing this time of the 
year, don't you think? By the 
way. in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem 
Sodastream delivers everything 
to your door if you call them; 
that includes gas refills and their 
flavours, as well as machines. 
Call us direct. 02-537619. 

03- 721255. 




HAVE A GOOD TIME AT 
YOUR OWN PARTY 

Planning a wedding party or 
bar-mitzva. a garden party or a 
gourmet dinner for 1 8? Worried, 
nervous, edgy 7 Forget all about 
the problems by putting them in 
ihe hands of MIT Ltd Catering 
Se; vices, the . capital's capable 
young party planners Whether 
you're expecting 10 or 1.000. 

want a midnight poolside 
barbecue or a 5 p m cheese and 
-.vine affair. MIT are at your 
service Ethnic foods 
(Moroccan. French. Italian, 
Russian, etc ) a speciality. You 
can have a five-star gourmet 
dinner m your own home! Just 
call M|T Catering Services at 
The Jerusalem Theatre Coffee 
Shop Tel. 639934. 420978. 


ADD SHADE 
& COLOUR 



Decorative awnings for a 
balcony, for a patio, or a shop 
front in hundreds of different 
colours and patterns can be 
custom made right here in 
Jerusalem. Shades and protec- 
tive covers, wooden awnings, 
sun screens, green house 
covers, fixed or mobile. 
Reinforced PVC garages and 
sheds E>cellent designs and 
first class workmanship in the 
latest materials Interested? Our 
representative will visit you with 
samples without obligation. 
Then contact 


s&rererfcGn camping fed. 

18 NAJARA ST GIVAT 
SHAUL POB 13040. Tel. 02- 
537164 


SATISFACTION, / N 
YEXKE ri 

AT WORK. 1 I 

If you're thinking of building a 
house, or adding a couple of 
rooms or re-modelling an 
apartment and maybe you've 
taken or. more than you can 
handle. Then call JOSEPH 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT They 
supervise the builder, check the 
quotations and technical 
specifications, provide 
competr.e estimates and look 
after your interests in dealing 
with all the suppliers Their fee 
will be more than covered by 
the money they save you and 
they leave you free to go on 
living a normal life. Don't 
crumble when it's too late. 
JOSEPH PROJECT 

MANAGEMENT, the Yekke 
sen.- ice 105 UZIEL ST.. BAYIT 
VEGAN POB 16339. 
JERUSALEM. Tel. 02-415144. 
and 223498 (message service). 


In the few weeks since he 
opened the PRAISEWORTHY 
MINI MARKET in Mahane 
Yehuda. Len Baer, the inflation 
fighter has certainly made his 
mark. Pledged to sell everyday 
commodities at the lowest 
possible prices, the continuous 
stream of satisfied customers 
leaving with shopping baskets 
piled high is proof that he's 
doing just that. With everything 
from sugar and tea. to tinned 
fish. rice, cornflakes, soap, soft 
drinks, coffee (Saint Cafe instant 
coffee — sole agent for Israel), 
at discount prices, a trip to 
Praiseworthy means money in 
your pocket. PRAISEWORTHY 
MINI MARKET. 6 Beit Ya'acov 
St.. Mahane Yehuda. Tel. 
234892. Hours of saving Sun. 
to Thur. 7.30 a.m.-7 p.m. Friday 
7.30 a.m.-2 p.m. 



SOMETHING 


BEAUTIFUL 


FROM ISRAEL 


New immigrants with. rights and ; 
even "vatikim" looking for a 
reliable personal import agency 
know they've arrived when they 
contact KEF. With' plenty of ex- 
perience KEF can purchase, 
ship, insure, clear customs, 
deliver and service all major 
brands of tax free appliances. 
KEF offer better discounts than 
New York, know all the "special 
deals" offered by the Sochnut 
and the new laws for im- 
migrants. KEF. 1 1 Lincoln St. 
Tel: 243642. 9 a.m. to 1 .30 p.m. 
or by appointment 


That’s MASK1T in a nutshell. 
Known worldwide for its 
exciting collection of Israeli 
handicrafts, an hour in its lovely 
store is a must for every visitor 
to Jerusalem. Hand- 
embroidered day. cocktail and 
evening dresses, waistcoats and 
children's fashion by top 
designers. Carpets and wall- 
hangings by famous Israeli 
artists (hand-knotted Persian 
style). Exclusive jewellery both 
modem and traditional. Judaica 
ip all its forms. Table nappery in 
.exclusive prints. Chi WrerYs tbys: 
Welf designed gifts "iri"cerBmic. 
"glass, leather drift tdppeV. Batiks b 
and prints. MASKIT your one- 
stop store for all those 
wonderful gifts from Israel. 12 
REHOV HARAV KOOK. Tel. 02- 
227941 Sun. -Thur. 8.30 a.m.-7 
p.m.. Fri. 8.30-2 p.m. And when 
you've finished shopping, rest 
awhile at their lovely garden 
cafe. 


THE FUN PLACE 
TO SHOP 



A touch of class.... 


Rapidly making a name for 
herself in the field of interior 
decorating and window decor, 
Tova Heller is prepared to 
accept a limited number of new 
commissions. Tova fashions 
homes, shops and offices in 
every detail, from the drapes to 
the ashtrays. She is also 
available to shop for a complete 
inventory for new immigrants 
about to make their home in 
Israel Window display artistry 
with an emphasis towards 
jewelry, fashion and furniture is 
her speciality. Telephone for an 
appointment. TOVA HELLER 
02-813267. (02 233235). 


If you're short on the dollars and 
shekels, make a bee line for 
SHOPPING 2000. the Main 
street’s new gift shop for 
posters, greetings cards, 
ceramics, pictures, lampshades, 
dolls, incense, novelty mirrors, 
straw, leather and paper what- 
nots and more, much more. The 
roomy comfortable shop is the 
largest of its kind in the city. 
Plenty of Holly Hobbre and 
Snoopy birthday gift items. 
SHOPPING 2000. 63 Rehov 
Yafo. Hours 9-1.- 4-7. 


INFLATION FREE 
^ VACATIONS 
FOR THE 
REST OF YOUR 
LIFE 


TAKE CARE OF 
TOMORROW, TODAY. 

£'$ 



Look no further. Here it is. The 
one-stop personal service for all 
your insurance needs. Dave 
Rosensweig and David Selig 
offer FREE insurance 
consultation with no obligation 
in ail fields — life, personal 
accident, automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/householder, 
business etc. Looking for agents 
who really care? Look no 
further, phone HABIRAH 
INSURANCE SERVICES. 
Tel 02-637928 669283. 

66 HAPALMACH, P O B, 
18017. JERUSALEM 91180. 


THE INSIDE TRACK 


is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, exposure in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 


Better than diamonds, gold, 
foreign currency or government 
securities, as a hedge against 
inflation. TIME SHARING also 
lets you have FUN with your 
MONEY. Here's how. For one 
relatively small payment, you 
can own a week, a fortnight or 
whatever period you require in 
either the EILAT CLUB HOTEL 
on the Red Sea or at the 
TIBERIAS CLUB HOTEL on the 
Sea of Galilee. This ownership 
gives you the right to use your 
villa/suite for the designated 
period each year — FOR LIFE, 
yes FOR LIFE. And here's the 
good news. Through your club 
membership in the international 
exchange organisation Interval 
International, you can exchange 
your week in Eilat or Tiberias for 
a week in another Time 
Sharing resort in over 250 
vacation centres throughout the 
world from Corfu to Honolulu. 
FOR LIFE. Prices in Israel are 
lower than at any comparable 
resorts anywhere in the worid, 
starting at only US$2250 for a 
week in a unit with kitchenette 
sleeping 4 or 5. Each holiday 1 
village contains swimming 
pools, restaurants and bars, 
sports facilities (tennis courts, 
basketball, sauna etc.), 
nightclub, shops, etc. Further 
Information from EILAT CLUB 1 
HOTEL, TIBERIAS CLUB 
HOTEL. Tel Aviv. 18 Rival St. 
Tel. 03-331251. Jerusalem. 33 
King George -St.. Tel. 02- 
234934, Eilat Tourism Centre. 
Tel. 059-72905. 74919. j 


on several points concerning the 
basis for moving forward the 
Namibia negotiations/' David Nall, 
s State Department spokesman, 
said in Washington. 

Crocker told a congressional sub- 
committee last week that there were 
hopes for a breakthrough early next 
year in the impasse about self- 
government for the territory, which 
South Africa administers under a 
League of Nations mandate 
revoked by the UN in 1966. 

Crocker also said in testimony 
before (he House subcommittee on 
Africa that talks were continuing on 
“constitutional principles” for an 
independent Namibia. 

U.S. Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig and the foreign ministers of 
France, Britain, West Germany and 
Canada are to discuss the Namibian 
situation on Thursday in New York. 
The five countries comprise the so- 
called “Contact Group” which has 
been seeking resolution of the 
Namibian independence question 
and an end to the 1 5-year-old bush 
war between South African forces 
and guerrilla-backed forces. 



Irish Protestants 


on death campaign 


BELFAST (AP). — An anonymous 
telephone caller claiming to speak, 
for the outlawed Ulster Freedom 
Fighters (UFF) warned yesterday 
that the Protestant terrorist group 
has launched a new campaign to as- 
sassinate Roman Catholics. 

A police spokesman said 
authorities are taking the claim 
seriously. It was made to the British 
Broadcasting Corp. (BBC) office in. 
Belfast. The UFF has been blamed 
by authorities for the murder of 
scores of Catholics in recent years. 

The warning followed the slaying 
on Saturday of a 23-year-old 
Catholic hairdresser, Eugene 
Mulholland, a married man with 
two children, by gunmen in 
Belfast's Ormeau Road district. A 
police spokesman said the killing 
“has a fl the hallmarks of a random 
sectarian shooting.” The caller 
claimed Mulholland was shot by the 
UFF. 


Polish hijackers 


tried for piracy 


WEST BERLIN (Reuter). — The 
12 young Poles who hijacked an air- 
liner to West Berlin on Friday wfll 
be tried for air piracy, a city justice 
ministry. spokesman said yesterday. 

; . An examining magistrate issued a- 
fdrrna^ arrest warrant On Saturday 
nlglff against the' nine men and three 
women who hijacked the Polish air- 
liner on a scheduled domestic flight 
between Katowice and Warsaw. 

They are being held on suspicion 
of attacking air traffic and taking 
hostages, offences that carry a max- 
imum sentence of five years jafl. 
Formal charges will be laid when 
authorities have completed their in- 
vestigations. 

A spokesman for UJS. officials 
who questioned the hijackers when 
they gave themselves up at 
TempeJhof Airport in the American 
sector of the city said the group had 
threatened the four-member crew 
with petrol bombs. 


Polish diplomat seeks 
asylum in Sweden 


STOCKHOLM (AP). — The 
Swedish Foreign Ministry has con- 
firmed that a Polish diplomat has 
sought asylum in Sweden, the 
Swedish news agency TT reported 
yesterday. 

Wit Wojtowicz, first secretary at 
the Polish Embassy in Stockholm, 
has requested asylum in Sweden for 
himself and his family, Polish Radio 
reported Saturday night according 
to TT. 

The Swedish Foreign Ministry 
later confirmed that a Polish 
diplomat has sought asylum in. 
Sweden for political reasons, but 
declined to specify what the reasons 
were. No comment was available 
from the Polish Embassy here 
Saturday night, TT said. 


Briton wins Leeds 


piano contest 


LEEDS, England (AP). — Ian 
Hobson of Britain onlSaturday won 
the 1981 Leeds International Piano 
Competition, one of the world's lead- 
ing musical contests. 

The 1 8-year-old competition, 
held every three years, is aho one of 
the world’s most lucrative for its 
winners. Hobson’s First prize was 
£60,000 (about IS 1,444,000) worth 
of concert and recording- contracts 
and a Steinway grand piano. 

Wolfgang Manz of West Gw - 1 
many was second and Bernard 
d’Ascoli of France, who is blintf, 
was third. 

A total of 79 pianists from around 
the world entered the two-week 1 
contest 


Brazilian president 


RfO DE JANEIRO (Reuter). — 
Brazilian Vice-President Aureliano 
Chaves is to take over as interim 
head of state while President Joao 
Fig uej redo recovers from a heart at- 
tack, a presidential aide said here. 

The condition of Figueiredo, who 
suffered the attack on Friday, 
remained satisfactory but he would 
be resting for up to eight weeks, a 
spokesman said. 


Riot police confront Dutch anti-nuclear demonstrators in a cloud of tear 
gas while attempting to dear them from barricades blocking entrance (a 
the Dodewaard power plant. Over 100 persons were injured over the 
weekend, as op to 15,000 protesters vowed to maintain the blockade for 

a week. (UP! telephoto) 


Sikh leader surrenders, 

6 supporters shot to death 


NEW DELHI (AP). — A Sikh 
religious leader surrendered to the 
police yesterday after evading arrest 
for a week by taking refuge in- his 
temple in the northern Indian state 
of Punjab, the United News of India 
reported. 

Sant Jam ail Singh Bhindranwale, 
34, gave himself up after a pitched 
battle between his supporters and 
police. Six of his supporters were 
shot dead by potice. bhindranwale 
is identified with political extremists 
demanding an independent 
“Khaiistan” or homeland for India's 
13 million Sikhs. He is suspected by 
the Punjab government of master- 
minding the assassination on 
September 9 of LaJa Jagat Narain, a 
leading Hindu newspaper editor of 
the predominantly Sikh state. 

Soon after Bhindranwale was 
taken into custody, acme of the 


50,000 armed supporters, camping 
around his temple turned viofent, 
attacking the large police force pre- 
sent at the site and setting fire to 
police jeeps, UNI said. 

She people were shot to death by 
police tfter the vjolcnt raging mob 
chopped off the hand of a 
policeman and burned down a near- 
by police encampment, the agency 
reported. 

UNI said thousands of 
policemen, some on horseback, and 
Bhindranwale' s supporters, armed 
with swords, knives and rifles, 
fought an honr-long pitched battle 
near the temple, located 400 
kilometres northwest of! the Indian 
capital New Delhi. Scorcsof people 
were reported injured. 

Authorities rushed - paramilitary 
troops to the scene, the Rrcss Trust 
of India reported. .... 


Two Turkish soldiers killed in border clash 


ANKARA (UPI). — Two Turkish 
soldiers of a squad sent to quell a 
border village clash between police 
and Iranian Kurds were killed 
yesterday and U others were 
wounded, military authorities said. 


The army had dispatched three 
helicopters with a commando unit 
from Ankara to the -village, >pf. 


Esendere, where abort -50 Iranian 
Kurds fleeing tribal fitting * had 
crossed the border from the fawn of 
Sero. Fighting broke put when 
police attempted to stop them from 
crossing. j.. 

Doctors at the state hospital in 
.the eastern city of Van said two of 
the wounded soldiers were in 
critical condition. .... . 
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Red Sox rally 


Basketball season 
under way tonight 


By AVNER MACHTINGER 
Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The league basket- 
ball season opens this evening with 
Maccabi Tel Aviv, the European 
champions, expecting to face the 
closest challenge in years to their 
perennial hegemony. 

Hapoel Tel Aviv wiB provide the 
toughest opposition, reinforced by 
Americans Andy Walker and Ken- 
ny Lavanofsky. Their line-up also 
includes experienced internationals 
Barry Leibowitz, John Willis and 
Pin has Hozzez. Last year’s runners- 
up Hapoel Ram at Gan should also 
be in contention with 2.08m: -.tall 
Steve Malowitch (replacing .A1 
Fleming) adding punch - to the 
stalwart Ram at Gan men Steve 
Kaplan, Steve Schlcchter and Or 
Goran.-’ — 

Maccabi, on'the other hand, are 
weakened by the departure of Jim 
Boatwright; Shaky Schwartz and 
Shmnel Zysman. The signing of 
Howard Las off from Hapoel Haifa 
compensates,, but; another new- 
comer Jack Zimmerman has the 
status of contract player, and will be 
available only in European Cup 
games and not for the league. 


NEW YORK (AP). — Rick Mffler 
capped a seven-run eighth inning 
off relievers Ron Davis and Dave 
Laroche with a three-run homer as 
the Boston Red Sox staged a 
dramatic two-out rally for an 8-5 
victory over the New York Yankees 
in Saturday's American League 
baseball. 

Held to seven hits and one run for 
seven innings by Ron Guidry and 
trailing 5-1, the Red Sox erupted 
after Davis, 3-5, retired the first two 
batters in the eighth. Carney Lan- 
gford singled home one ran, Dave 
Stapleton doubled in another, one 
more scored on Reggie Jackson's 
error in right field and Joe Rndi's 
base hit brought home the fourth 
tally before Miller hit his rally- 
capping homer. 


Results: AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Trans, CaBferata 4 
Detroit 4 , Clmfand 3 
0*kl**d 2, CUc*go 1 
8«lw 8, New York 5 
MBwnkce 11 , BiUbmr 8 
'Team 6, Mknma a 
Stank 4, Kama City 1 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Cbkwgo 2, Montreal | 

New YarH 6, Sc Loots 2 

Pttfafersft Z 
Hom 8, Sm Francisco 1 
Ckefomd 7. Lob Aagcfcs 3 
Sari Diego 6, Attaota 3 


Pioneering style 


Generally, however, the ieeeleratetf 
“AawTfcatafzatfcw" rf the fcagee b ad k 
erlknca with 39 earinct ytajn art new la*. 
BUpM oa variooa leans' hooka. TMr total 
salaries tor the season wfll tie k the regtaa d 
5700,000. 

Fhtt mod amm «mhw at AMpjx. are: 

Maccabi Ramat Gan v Maccabi Tel Aviv ' 
Hapoel Tel Aviv v Maccabi Haifa 
Hapoel Afula v Hapoel Ramat Gan 
Hapoel Haifa v Betar'Td Aviv 
Hapoel Holon v Hapoel Upper GalBee 
Etkzur Tel Aviv' v Hapoel Gan Shmael 


LILLE, France (UPI).. — The 
Soviet Union's Viktor Sots, who dis- 
liked weightlifting when he " first 
began training at the age of 13, woo 
his first 100 kg. class title at the 47* 
nation world championships here 
over the weekend. 


SCOREBOARD 


GOLF: TV US, w«s oriscWre ItK to 9K 
petob victory «w. Earapeto (he Ryder Cap. 

Vtt America*. fkUag tick atrapet-rw 
team, wot amo art Wtrt two d the Art 12 


skgks matches yesterday to wh the CppGortbe 
20th tee lo24 msrtte acriast thslr tra. 


20th tea la 24 nflpp aftiM tMr trw 
A bade ibals. 

TENNIS: ImCa tap Jodor Oily Bfahetodd, 
17, jemertoy mm te MHcstkk art reached 
the stefla (tori kfeTTTi Jariar World Raa£ 
tag Cheat koraonm la Caiacas, Tkoearta. 
Her tconoakAaw Mssadsrt, 16, reached Ae 
boys’ sori-fla*. 

la Tokyo, weeded Am K* own a AM 
g a M ith w Japaaeae Aa e nlte flrfaitrt the No. 
1 seed Bertas Bang at West Qemaay 4-4, 7-4 
to take te SI7&M0 woraV foamtee*. 


jWCKEY: Mt completed a dee* sweep d 
Aw matches hi a aeries of (deadly late- 
oMloaab agate the* hmti Spte Mq the 

j* *£££ 5^ 
gwfSsasSBSSfe 

WjHhMbe fine games* a tem-match tear of 


SPORTOTO DIVIDENDS: II aeaafe brscam 
13 mstehei torwcay — tW wtefcead pooh 

wpm art cadi wka lSag, 000 . u eeeract wte 
■SllSO: lt:b wwthTSIM aid 10 ~.JSnL* 




The 25-year-old student who lifts 
50 tons of weight a week in iramiogt 
totalled 407.5 Kg., consisting of d 
182.5 Kg. snatch and 225 Kg. dean 
and jeric to take the gold medal by 
15 Kg. with Czechoslovakia’s 
Olympic champion Ota Zarexnba 
failing to total after damaging both 
elbows on the snatch and Cuba’s 
Moscow. Ganes bronze medalist 
Alberto . Blanco dropping idT-his 
snatches. Sots was never chal* 
lenged. - ' , 

Sots -was able to entertain the 
crowd with his unusual stylcof jerk- 
ing. Instead of splitting his; legs he 
was content to leave his feet parallel 
and relied entirely on the power of 
his legs and arms to drive the bar 
overhead. The crowd was amazed 
'as he pushed 225 Kg. aloft to take 
the title. .He then asked for a third, 
attempt of 232,5 Kg. to. break his 
world record, but aUhough he 
cleared it safely, he let the hardtop- 

“1 felt a pain in my shoulder 
blade," Sots said later. "But’ I , suH 
find this style suit* me best.” ^ 

^ Other team placmgs included 
Lgypt m the fifth berth and Israel 

21st. ... . • .v,- • 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


w" By MARTIN TOLCHEN ' 

R Washington 

EPUBUCANS are fighting with Wall 
Street, Republicans are fighting with 
themselves — I thinv m at on the 
m i sidelines for a while,” a beaming S peaker 
Ibomas P. O'Neill Jr. said last weefeTTbe. 
j : 3 statement reflected the Congressional^ Demo- 
.^Srats’new strategy — dynamic immobility. It 
ts an unusual tactic for an activist party long 
ronvinced that it had the solution; nay, multi- 
ple solutions, toevery problem. 

More than anything else, the strategy re- 
fleets the deep wounds inflicted 'in the budget 
.. and tax battles this spring and the seven 
months of internal strife in which the party 
•was torn between liberals, moderates and con- 
servatives in the fashion of the Republicans of 
the past. Struggling to develop alternatives to 
die President's package of budget and tax 
-cuts, the Democratic leadership proposed, to 
- the consternation of the party’s diminishing 
band of liberals, a budget that. would have , 
given Mr. Reagan 75 percent of the cuts he 
wanted. Their tax bill, meanwhile, was almost 
indistinguishable from the White House’s. And 
• in any case, it was aU for naught. 

The President's package, premised on the 
need to sharply curtail social programs and: 

. cut taxes, sailed through. The party of the peo- 
■ , pie left town in August trarsiiig a deep despoad- 
- ency. But mice out of Washington, their power 
grew In direct proportion to Wall .Street's 
doubts about the Reagan economic pro gr am . 

Doing More by Doing Nothing 

The Democrats have returned from the five- 
jresk summer recess to find that they bad ac- 
complished more when they did nothing than 
n , they had through their frantic labors. 

Ski last week, when the White House an*. 
XBcced it was pressing tor a new round of cuts 
‘A the social budget, the House Democrats 
agreed not to go to work on an alternative 
-package. Their Senate countaparts, at a 
-meeting later in the week, generally agreedto 
JOUow the House's example. 

The Democrats’ new position also was mam- 
. test in their decision hot to come forward with 
i proposal to revise the Social Security sys- 
:em, which is sought by the President. The 
Speaker and Represe nta tive J. J. Pickle, the 
- - Texas Democrat who is chairman ofthe Social- . 
Security subcommittee, agreed that although . 
— - th e D emo c ra ts werethe u nq u estion e d -e xpert s-* 
el the matter, they would let the Republicans 
^jffera bill to trim or delay benefits. "Why help 
-the President break bis campaign promise?”, 
sie Democrat asked. 

. Disposing vs. Proposh® 

In a similar departure from tradition, 35 
Democrats last week joined 131 Republicans in 
' defeating a $3.1 billion, authorization for the 
State Department, In the past, the Democrats 
always frit responsible for authorizations that 
kept the Government running; now they see no 
reason not to provoke Federal employees. 
‘‘It’s time that we exact the price of incum- 
. bency from Ranald Reagan,” said an aide to 
the House Democratic leadership. ’There’s a 
very important difference between proposing 
and disposing. Until now we’ve been propos- 
ing. That’s over. Now we’ll bedisposing.” - 
r Some Democrats also fear success. They 
now claim a position of strength through fafl- 
. - ure, and feel that they cannot be Mamed for 
-the budget cuts or the tax bills, the interest 
rate, inflation or unemployment. In their view, 
the Reagan Administration is how tally re- 
sponsible for the state of the economy —a posi- 
tion that would be jeopardized if die Demo- 
crats put forth a position and won. 

They also have smarted from the White 
1' House contention that the budget and tax legis- 


lation were "bipartisan,** since the "hiparti- 
-_san” effort involved only the 'Txdl weevils'^— 
Southern Democrats who voted with the Re- 
publicans.lLast week; the House Democratic 
caucus rejected efforts to punish the defectors . 
by stripping them of committee assignments; 
and chairmanships- The party agreed, how- 
ever, that such ftoure conduct be the ground 
for such punitive action, j : 

- Although they are taking aback seat in the 
legislative arena, the Democrats plan to lake 
their case to the people. To dramatize the ef- 
fects of The Reagan budget cats, the House 
Democrats have decided to send their commit- 
tee chairmen across the country, to hold hear- 
, fogs on the impact of cuts in food stamps and 
child nutrition, education end health pro- 
grams. “The Object is to discover at the local 
level the actual effect of the budget cuts,” said 
Representative Jim Wright, the Texas Demo- 
crat who is majority 1 leader. Many Congres- 
sional Democrats were scheduled to march in 
yesterday's Solidarity -tally, the Washington; 
mass meeting sponsored by American labor. 

The object also is to-enlist voter support to - 
next year’s ' Congressional elections, in the 
face of a still popular President and redistrict-, 
fog that is expected to cost the Democrats 
seats in the Northeast and Middle West. . 

Despite such risks, theDemocrats’ dejection 
has changed almost to elation. The Republi- 
. cans, meanwhile, bedeviled by Wall Street and 
high foterest rates, appear more than dis- 
tressed. Neither party is stowing much enthu- 
siasm -fora hew budget battle. Senator. Ted 
Stevens qf Alaska. Republican whip .for exam- 
ple, favors waiting until March to see how the 
economy reacts to the Reagan budget and tax 
packages, before enacting further cuts. The 
Democrats are sanguine. "They’ve painted 
thesmsefves into their corner," Mr. Wright said 
-with some satisfaction. “Now let’s see them 
getoutof it.” • 



Republican Moderates Won’t Be Pushovers 


$y HEDRICK SMITH 

Washington 

J N- this summer's legislatiy^ t .shq^gjpwps > . . 
“the boD weevils," a 

tured headlines by giving Pres&fcsi -Reagan' 
the margin of victory on his budget and tax 
cuts. They developed such esprit that they now 
boast aboil- weevil tie. a pin and a “war room” 
~- 1 he fiag-and-sword-bedecked office of a re- 


Terrorists pursue 
fresh targets 


tired Mississippi National Guard general. 
Representative G. V. (Sonny) Montgomery. 

But in battles this tall, they may have to 
share the stage with a less heralded and tar 
, looser coalition of. Republican moderates and 
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How the nations 
spend their money 
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. group is inc re as in g ly disaffected with. the Act 
ministration's trend, especially Mr. Reagan’s 
plan to cut once again into social programs 
while trimming only $2 billion from his in- 
tended increases in military spending for 1982. 

The gypsy moths have begun to raise their 
voices and organize their forces. About two 
doren Frost Belt Republicans from Maine to 
Iowa met Tuesday to set up a steering commit- 
tee. The next day, the committee, led by Wil- 
liam Green of New York and Carl Pursell of 
Michigan, issued a call for cutting the 1982 
military.bodget by $9 billion. “We're going to 
do some scrapping.” said Mr. PurselL 

The potential for difficulties for the White 
Houseis serious. 

How the defection of the boll weevils frus- 
trated the House Democratic leadership’s ef- 
forts to block the Reagan economic program is 
well known. Less familiar is the tact that the 
President’s successes also hinged an near-per- 
fect party-line voting by the 191 Republican 
Representatives. Republican defections this 
tall could offset just enough of the boll-weevil 
vote to tip the balance against Mr. Reagan. 
Robot H. Michel, the House Republican 
leader conceded: “It isn’t going to be aH that 
easy to orchestrate this round. I’m not sure the 
President folly understands that it's going to 
have to be played differently.” 


Having watched the boll weevils whipsaw 
the Democratic and Republican leadership to 
strike the best political bargains for their re- 
gion, the G.O.P. moderates, some of whom 
identify with the old Rockefeller wing of the 
part£, also sense tbeir increasing leverage — 
andspote-frustratunis. "We have the ability to 
stop tba Republican leadership from passing 
something we don’t like,” observed Repre- 
sentative Tom Tauke of Iowa, "but we dont 
have the ability to pass our own program. " ’ 

The gypsy moths are drawn together by- 
issues that motivate the boll weevils — energy, 
defense, development, social programs. But 
generally they take the opposite side. The boll 
weevils usually favor high military spending, 
ample write-offs and decontrol for the oil and 
gas industry and large water projects.They 
oppose domestic programs that have been 
staples for declining Northern cities. 

Flying Close to the name 

The gypsy moths, meanwhile, have had suc- 
cesses in extending for one year the program 
that gives economically declining regions, an 
advantage in bidding on $3.4 billion in defense 
contracts. In the budget battle of the summer, 
they fought to restore $2.6 bOlionofcutsio pro- 
grams such as Conran, Amtrak, the student 
loan program, nursing training, energy subsi- 
dies to tow-income people, funds for the arts 

and frnwumiHaa, famil y p lanning , health care 
and 

Such Administration compromises kept the 
gypsy moths in line. Even Southern Demo- 
crats like Charles W. Stenholm, the weevil 
leader, praised the moths’ political courage in 


risking constituent offense by voting for cut- 
backs that would pinch back home. But the 
prospect of a new round of domestic cuts has 
the gypsy moths wary . 

“Obviously our votes were contingent an the 
compromises we bad won,” Mr. Green said, 
“and if they seek to cut those programs again, 
that would be doublecrossfog us. They would- 
n't get my vote." 

Already, there are omens of defection. After 
the President threatened last week to veto an 
appropriations bill for housing and veterans 
affairs, 27 Republicans — mrturiing 14 gypsy 
moths — voted for the measure. 

“A. lot of those people were just waiting to 
make a break,” commented Silvio O. Conte, 
the veteran Massachusetts Republican who 
shares gypsy-moth sentiments but has been 
working independe n tly. Then 17 gypsy moths 
broke with the party again when they voted for 
a Democratic resolution continuing interim 
Government operations at levels the White 
House opposes. And although the moths’ pos- 
ture is essentia lly defensive, they hope to find 
ways to go on the offensive as well, such as 
seeking reversal of oil industry tax breaks. 

Still, White House strategists count on the 
dissident Republicans when the big budget 
votes come this fall. Although the White House 
refuses to say so now, concessions may have to 
be made on the military budget. The President 
has the weapon of appointments and personal 
attention. And finally there is the pressure of 
party loyalty. As Mr. Tauke conceded, “We 
have a dilemma — we want to advance and 
protect our sectional interests, but we also 
havea partisan political interest.” 


- In Summary _ 

' More Shots at 
A Deficit That 
Won’t Sit Still 

For the Reagan White House last 
week, it was down from the moantain- 
top and into the trendies, calculator 
in hand. With the modest military re- 
trenchment decided last weekend and 
the more gradual deployment of the' 
MX missile proposed last week, it 
began to grow dear just how heavy a 
brunt domestic programs would have 
to bear to keep the 1982 deficit to the 
officially forecast $42.5 billion. Con- 
trary to his campaign promise — and 
as some Congressiorial Republ ic a n s 
openly warned, to his political inter- 
est — Mr. Reagan will have to ask. 
that cost-of-living increases be de- 
ferred in at least eight benefit pro- 
grams, including Social Security, and 
that revenue sharing be phased out. 

White. Rouse aides grumbled when 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Bal- 
dridge broke with the Administration 
line to ray that the White House may 


farced to settte for a $50 bOlton defi- 
cit next year. But Mr: Baldridge was 
only stating the obvious. As expected, 
the Government’s early report on eco- 
nomic growth for the last three 
months — flat fer tile second quarter 
to a row — showed no' hint of the 
boomlet the President so badly needs, 
both for any hope of delivering cm his 
promised economic revitalization and 
increasing Federal revenues. 

Then there was the stock market — 
at a new 16 -month low — and those 
continuing high interest rates, both or 
. which reflect the financial conununi- 
. . ty*s doubts about the President's re- 
solve and Congress's will to reduce 
Federal spe ndin g. Before the Na- 
tional Federation' of Republican 
- Women’s meeting in Denver, in one of 
his strongest attacks to date. Mr. 
Reagan .denounced tioubt^ on WaU 
Street as “Chicken Littles” trim ought 
to listen to “Main' Street” instead of 
economic statistics. Perhaps more 
politicly. Treasury Secretary Donald 
T. Regan hopefully predicted that the 
request for a new $16.3 billion round of 
-cuts should help calm “uncertainty.*' 
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Dire Warnings 
for the Poles 


Warsaw bristled with ultimatums 
coming and going last week, though 
as usual, no one could say for sure 
what would happen if they went un- 
heeded. 

The most chining threat came from 
the Soviet Union. Reacting to the first 
phase of Solidarity's national con- 
gress, which Issued a series of explic- 
itly political demands, the Soviet 
party Central Committee told the Pol- 
ish party and Government it expected 
immediate steps to aid anti-Soviet 
“manifestations.” “Further lenien- 
cy,” the letter said, “does immi-nw 
barm, to Polish-Soviet relations and is 
in direct contradiction to Poland’s ob- 
ligatton to its alliances and to the vital 
interest of the Polish nation.” 

‘ Some Western diplomats in Moscow 
Interpreted the statement as an order 
to caned the second phaa* of the 
union congress, scheduled for Satur- 
day. Analysts in Warsaw saw its pub- 
lication in Polish newspapers name as 
shock therapy, intended by the Gov- 
ernment to deter Solidarity from 
elaborating on Kremlfodpuvoking 
calls for free elections fo Poland and 
-creation of in de pe n dent - uniww else- 
where in the Eastern Woe. Polish 
Government sources said portions of 
the letter not published threatened to 


cut Soviet energy deliveries on which 
Poland depends. 

Echoing Moscow's warnings, Pol- 
ish Communists accused Solidarity of 
courting a “new national tragedy” 
and jeopardizing Poland’s "independ- 
ent existence.” But beyond making 
threats, it was not clear what the Gov- 
ernment -could do to control a move- 
ment so much more representative of 
the Polish nation than itself. 

Without the cooperation of Solidari- 
ty’s 9.5 million members, there is no 
way the regime can rebuild the econ- 
omy. Shortages have become so acute 
that one woman commented, “We 
don't go shopping anymore in Poland. 
We go hunting.” 

Pope Addresses 
Worker Issues 

■ The encyclical “On Hu man Work.” 
issued by Pope John Paul II last 
week,- does not make specific allu- 
sions to Solidarity, the union whose 
activities have transformed the Pon- 
tiff’s native Poland. But the 30,000- 
word circular letter to Roman Catho- 
lic bishops proclaims the need “for 
ever new movements of solidarity of 
the workers,” and its statements an 
unions and worker s’ rights make the 
church’s position on such Issues, in 
Poland and elsewhere, quite clear. 

Although he warned against turn- 
hut un|gn demands |nM “a kind of 


/ 


group or class egoism,” the Pope 
nevertheless called unions “an indis- 
pensable dement of social life.” He 
said it is part of their task “to aim at 
correcting — with a view to the com- 
mon good of the whole of society — 
everything defective in the system of 
ownership of the means of production 
win the way these are ma n aged." On 



John Paul n during Ms general 
audience last week. 


the situation of women, John Paul 
emphasized the paramount role of 
motherhood, but declared that “The 
true advancement of women requires 
that labor should be structured in 
such a way that women do not have to 
pay for tbeir advancement by aban- 
doning what is specific to them. ” 
According to several Catholic 
scholars, the statement follows the 
tradition of Roman Catholic social 
doctrine in distinguishing the 
church's teaching, as John Paul 
wrote, from both “the program of col- 
lectivism as proclaimed by Marx- 
ism” and “the program of capitalism 
practiced by liberalism and by the 
political systems Inspired for it.” The 
Pope reasserted the “right to private 
property,” but said that the means of 
production “cannot be possessed 
against labor; they cannot even be 
possessed for possession’s sake, be- 
cause the only legitimate title to tbeir 
possession ... is that they should 
serve labor and thus . . . make possi- 
ble the achievement of the first prin- 
ciple of this order, namely the univer- 
sal destination of goods and the right 
to common use of them.” 

Dr. David Tracy, professor of theol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago, said 
that, judging by the impact of past so- 
cial encyclicals, this one "would be 
studied and discussed" by Roman 
Catholics, especially by lay Catholic 
groups which, he said, “are in many 
cases more important than the clergy 
in terms of social justice Issues.” 
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In Summary 


lirtfc $5si©s 
mm Hast Over 
>®sd5 Awaca Sale 


Soling sophisticated electronic spy 
planes cc Saudi Arabia would be good 
for Israel, Secretary of State Alexan- 
der r.aig Jr. suggested last week, 
became canceling the sale would be 
bad fcr c!l Washington's Middle East- 
ern friends. It goes without saying Is- 
rael doesn't see it that way. But it was 
■»ne ol the arguments rhe WTiite House 
ust-i :n an uphill battle in Congress 
fcr :I-.s S£.> Li! lion package. Others 
centered on protecting Saudi oil from 
Moscow arc* .is allies, and the dam- 
age that rejection could do President 
Reagan'? credibility. 

3u: these £ -gum ants seemed rela- 
tive >y fee bit whan measured against 
.he g re win . 3 strength demonstrated 
cppcr.er" '.-ho car. kill the deal if 
CO' ■'.’iv'usej ci Congress vote against 



Senator Bob Packwood 


i; ty Oct SC. House Republicans con- 
tc-'cd it can t win there and Senator 
E?t Fackwood, Republican of Ore- 
gon. startled the Administration last 
by listing 50 senators of both 
parues as sponsors of a resolution of 
disapproval. He said seven others 
would also vote "no.” Those against 
the ?aie insisted Awacs’ electronic 
technology is toe advanced to share, 
especially in the volatile Persian 
Gulf ; the Shah of Iran, once an Awacs 
customer, was deposed before deliv- 
ery could be made. Lobbying for ap- 
proval, Washington attorney Freder- 
ic!-: 0. Dutton accused opponents of 
choosing ‘‘3egin over Reagan." 


Jlydga O’Connor 
©sn Ifew Relax 


For months, Administration loyal- 
s have been stalling Republican 
nservaiives eager to transform 
sir social agenda into law. Last 
sek, the White House acquired an 
iportant sy mbol ic ally — all the 
are import ajnTBecause his stern ut- 
rance rang with considerations of 
ir.cipie as much as of practice, but 
I the more symbolic because at the 
ne. at least, tiefone much appeared 
be listening. V 

Cuing the "traditional” definition 
"being a conservative in America" 
holding "a deep, abiding respect in 
e Constitution" — Senator Barry 
jldwater, the flag-carrier of the old 
nservatlsm, said of the new, “I'm 


As the Senate Judiciary Committee 
gave Sandra Day O’Connor its 17-0 
blessing last week, it seemed that nc 
matter how good an .Associate Justice 
cf the United States Supreme Cotut 
she turned out to be, she would be . 
hard pressed to live up to her reviews. 

Chairman Strom Thurmond, the 
Republican from South Carolina who 
has had his differences with the 
Court, said that Judge O’Connor, who 
had breezed through three days of 
testimony, judiciously finessing ques- 
tions cn such matters as capital pun- 
ishment and court-ordered busing, 
was nothing less than "one of the 
choice nominations" in his 27 years in 
the Senate. Senator Charles E. Grass- 
ley, the Republican from Iowa who Is 
one of several conservatives inter- 
ested in little but her views on abor- 
tion. said he had his doubts, but if 
Judge O’Connor was good enough for 
Arizona, where she now sits on the 
state Court of Appeals, and good 
enough for President Reagan, well, 
who was he to complain. Only Senator 
Jeremiah Denton, Republican of Ala- 
bama couldn't swallow his reserva- 
tions; he abstained. 

Tomorrow the entire Senate is due 
lo vote: barring the unforeseen, 
Judge O'Connor is- expected to be 
sworn in as the first woman to serve 
on the High Court by week's end. 


frankly sick and tired of the political 
preachers. Just who do they think 
they are? And from where do they 
presume to dictate their moral beliefs 
to me?" 

Abortion, prayer in the schools, 
school busing and the equal rights 
amendment are ‘‘important moral 
issues" on which he snares a number 
of the new right’s views, the senior 
Senator from Arizona continued, but 
"they are secondary right now to our 
national security and economic sur- 
vival. This unrelenting obsession with 
a particular goal destroys the per- 
spective of many decent people.” 

It was the 1964 Republican Presi- 
dential nominee's first major public 
broadside against the political tactics 
and goals of the fundamentalist reli- 
gious group called the Moral Majority 
and its leader, the Rev. Jerry Fal- 
well, and Senators Jesse Helms and 
John. P. East of North Carolina and 
Jeremiah Denton of Alabama. Mr. 
Goldwater spoke out at a breakfast 
meeting with reporters and afterward 
asked that formal remarks, prepared 
some time ago but not delivered on 
the Senate floor, be entered in the 
Congressional Record. 

There was no apparent immediate 
provocation. The 72-year-old Mr. 
Goldwater, who has expressed his 
views with increasing and sometimes 
surprising force in recent months, has 
been angry over the Moral Majority’s 
attack on Judge Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor; President Reagan's nominee to 
the United States Supreme Court is 
from Arizona. The only target of the 
Senator to reply was Mr. Falwell, who 
wondered "whether time has passed 
[Mr. Goldwater] by." 


Busing Filibuster Ended 

That times indeed are changing 
was demonstrated last, week by the 
Senate as a whole. Impatient conser- 
vative members succeeded in a fifth 
try at stopping a filibuster against a 
proposal that could severely restrict 
school busing for racial integration. 
But what was more impressive was 
the number they took with them. The 
vote for cloture was 61 to 36. 

The measure itself will not come up 
until next month. At issue is a rider to 
a bill authorizing funds for the -Justice 
Department;- it would-^forWd- the 
courts from ordering students to be 
bused more than '15 minutes or 'five 
miles from their homes and allow the 
Attorney General to challenge exist- 
ing plans involving extensive busing. 

The filibuster has been carried on 
since June almost single-voicedly by 
Senator Lowell P. Weicker Jr., Re- 
publican of Connecticut. He, and pro- 
fessional organizations from the 
American Bar Association to the 
Leadership Council on Civil Rights, 
maintain that the amendment is un- 
constitutional on its face because the 
Senate cannot overrule the United 
States Supreme Court. J. Bennett 
Johnston, Democrat of Louisiana, 
who sponsored the rider along with 
Senator Helms, calls it an "education 
amendment, for people black and 
white who oppose crosstown busing. It 
doesn't provide a sound education." 


On that point, there was a dissent- 
ing report last week, from the ninth 
installment of a seven-year project 
funded by the Office of Civil Rights 
and the National Institute of Educa- 
tion. The study was on the positive ef- 
fects of desegregation — "white 
achievement has not been harmed," 
said Willis D. Hawley, dean of Van- 
derbilt University’s George Peabody 
College for Teachers and director of 
the project. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, busing of both black and 
white children was favored, because 
it was likely to facilitate housing de- 
segregation. Although recent court 
orders have been responsive to paren- 
tal opposition in excluding young chil- 
dren from desgregation programs, 
the process "should begin at the earli- 
est possible age, ' ' the report said. 


The Wilson Case 
Leads to Inquiry 


The case of Edwin P. Wilson, the 
former American secret agent 
charged with illegally exporting ex- 
plosives to Libya as part of a scheme 
to train terrorists for that country’s 
messianic policies, has always read 
like a good spy thriller. It has also 
raised questions about Federal laws 
— or the lack of them — governing the 
conduct of former Federal intelli- 
gence personnel and the transfer of 
advanced technology abroad. 

Last week, the House Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence agreed that 
these questions should be the subject 
of a full-scale inquiry. There will be 
several weeks of staff work, then 
hearings will begin. Mr. Wilson and 
another former Central Intelligence 
operative are fugitives under Federal 
indictment on multiple charges, in- 
cluding illegally exporting explosives 
and conspiring to assassinate in the 
United States a critic of Libya’s 
leader Col Muamar el-Qaddafi. Some 
intelligence officials worry that the 
new inquiry might deflect attention 
from what they perceive as needed 
reconstruction of damage they think 
was done the C.l.A. by Congressional 
investigations of the 1970's. 


Caroline Rand Herrou 
and Michael Wright 
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Farm Bloc 
Is Bruised 
But Hardly 
Battered 


By SETHS. KING 


WASHINGTON — The Congressional farm bloc 
and the army of. commodity lobbyists who have 
been so generous to its members showed signs of 
battle shock last week as the Senate, 49 to 32, fi- 
nally passed a new four-year agriculture bill that 
kept an expensive safety net stretched under the 
income of the nation's farmers. 

Except for the once indomitable dairy wing, the 
coalition of Southern and Midwestern farm state 
senators managed, after five days of angry debate 
sharpened by personal bitterness, to protect most 
of its traditional positions on grains, sugar and 
peanuts. But it wasn’t easy. The battle, for the 
first time, was fought under new conditions. 

The farm state senators had to hold their poten- 


tially costly subsidy and support programs within 
the general perimeters of the Congressional 
budget resolution. And they bad to justify supply- 
curtailing planting restrictions and Government 
farm handouts to their consumer-oriented col- 
leagues while the Reagan Administration, with 
their help, was slashing the food aid and welfare 
sections of the farm law. 

Tensions were heightened by the stakes both 
President Reagan and the farm bloc legislators 
had in the outcome. The original bill reported by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee could have in- 
creased the President's 1982 fiscal year budget by 
at least $3.07 billion. But if farm state senators 
backed off too far in protecting their special com- 
modity interests, they risked retaliation from 
their own fanners and their lobbyists. 

Farm bloc legislators have always engaged in. 
horse trading. But this year, for the first time, 
budget restrictions led to the pitting cf one com- 
modity interest against another. 

The difficulties began early Monday when a 
slender majority of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee pushed through a compromise that lowered 
the panel’s earlier grain subsidy and price support 
loan rates on most commodities except milk. 
These new levels were said to be acceptable to the 
Administration. The trouble was compounded that 
afternoon when the Administration bested the 
dairy lobby .with an amendment watering down 
the dairy price support program. To the dismay of 
the dairy and grain state senators, many of the 
Southerners, including Senator Jesse Helms, the 
archconservative who heads the farm committed, 
voted for the Administration’s amendment. 

Senator Heims and his North Carolina Republi- 


can colleague, Senator John East, had. earlier 
eroded their standing with their fellows when they ' 
broke the rules of the Senate dub in their personal 
attacks cm Senator Thomas Eagleton, toe anti-to- 
bacco Missouri Democrat dropped as the 1972 Vide 
Presidential nominee after disclosure* that he fad 
been treated far mental illness. When the South- . 
ernera* cherished peanut price supports came to a 
vote, the Middle westerners joined Northeastern 
and Western senators to kill the traditional allot- 
ment program, a major element in protecting 
farmers’ prices by limiting production. 

The committee compromise that unsettled the 
grain state Senators was forced by the Adminis- 
tration and sharpened even farther by Senator 
Robert Dale, the Kansas Republican who heads 
the Finance Committee. He kept warning that the . 
President would surely veto a farm bill that would 
batter his already strained budget; If the Senate 
wanted a farm biU, Mr. Dole said, it would have to 
accept sozpe changes. 

But Mr. Reagan, in return for the support of 
Southern Democrats on his tax and budget meas- 
ures, had backed away from opposition to the com- 
mittee's sugar and peanut supports and had 
dropped bis antipathy toward grain and cotton 
subsidies. Unless the House comes to his rescue 
when it acts on the farm bill later this month, this 
could proveto be a costly retreat. . ' 

The President had succeeded in saving nearly 
$490 millio n over the next -12 mouths by forcing 
milk price supports down to 70 percent of parity 
and eliminating twice yearly upward adjustments 
to the dairy index. But in accepting a continuation 
of subsidy payments on grains, cotton, and rice 
and embracing a resumption of sugar price sup- 
port loans, Mr. Reagan left himself open to in- 
creases in fiscal 1983 spending that could exceed in 
fankm. The commodity support sections of the bill 
the Senate passed Friday could cost at least $10.8 
. bfiUoaduzing the next four years.. r 


Weathering Estimate Changes 


The problem for Mr. Reegtoi’s budget wizards is 
that nobody can be sure of the estimates. Actual 
costs win depend on weather; and on how much 
American grain the Russians and ether farm com- 
modity customers in the United States buy. This 
spring, when Congressional committees began 
writing their farm trills, wheal and com supplies 
were in balance with demand, grain prices were at 
profitable levels and the sugar market was good. 

Mr. Reagan has since been cursed- by abun- 
dance. With another record-breaking wheat crop 
already harvested and a record corn crop is pros- 
pect, grain prices have dropped below the subsidy 
target level. As for sugar, the world supply i s new 
so large that domestic prices are sliding below 
their price support levels. If the good weather 
holds, more bumper crops could be grown andthe 
costs of die Senate's farm program could risa 
higher than the most conservative estimates. - 

In its basic outline the Senate's agriculture bill 
is the same as the current "farm law, and similar, 
in most of its price support sections, to the House 
Agriculture Committee’s trill. But the upcoming 
struggle over farm legislation in that body, where 
urban consumer-oriented members cutmasber 
the farm state coalition, is expected to be even 
rougher. It may also provide a stricter test of Mr. 
Reagan’s mettle in setting aside campaign prom- 
ises to the farmers while holding their representa- 
tives m line wi to his budget. 



By JOHN HERBERS 





WASHINGTON— Before this year is out, an 
appliance dealer named Ferd Harrison who is 
also part-time Mayor of Scotland Neck, N.C., 
population 2,834, is scheduled to be elected 
president of the National League of Cities, one 
of the two major organizations representing 
the nation’s municipal governments. 

• As first vice president of the league, Mr. 
Harrison helps set policy with mayors such as 
Edward I. Koch of New York and Charles ‘ 
Royer of Seattle; early last week, he wait to 
the White House to speak on behalf of Ameri- 
ca’s chronically troubled cities. Aside from 
his knack at "country politics," as Mr. Ham- 
son said in a telephone interview fromhis 
store in Scotland Neck, his elevation into na- 
tional policy-making can be attributed to two 
maturing trends. 

a Many dties under 50,000 have grown rap- 
idly in recent years, according to the 1980 Cen- 
sus, while larger urban colters, particularly 
in the Northeast and Middle West, have been 
losing or remaining about the same. 

• The population change has brought about a 
gradual power shift, away from 'the big-city 
mayors who once dominated both the league and 
the United States Conference of Mayors toward toe 
elected officials of smaller places. Under new con- 
stituent demands for services, they are seeking a 
larger share of state and Federal assistance once 
appropriated largely for big troubled dties. 

The growth of smaller communities is part of a 
national phenomenon that emerged in toe 1970's— 
a general spreading of the population from the 
large urban centers, caused by dispersal-of indus- 
trial and service jobs, the growth of retirement 
and recreation centers and the desire of many for 
cheaper housing and a more independent way of 
life. ’ ' 

IHs. not unusual in the Sunbelt to find fair-sized 
cities that a decade ago were mere villages. Coral 
Springs, Fla., for example, grew from 2,000 to 
27,000 in the decade: Paradise, Calif., unincorpo- 
rated in 1970, had more than 22,000 people in 1980. 

Growth of small places to the industrial North 
was less dramatic but in sharp contrast to that of 
larger cities. This was particularly true for com- 
m unties offering educational facilities, recreation 
or high-technology industry. State College, Pa., 
grew from 32,000 to 36,000 while industrial cities 
throughout the state showed a decline. 
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Springs, N.Y., grew from 19,000 to 24,000; New' 
York City lost 10 percent of its population. 

Many of the new growth small dties are subur- 
ban. North Miami, for example, grew Irian 34'O0O 
to 42,000. Marietta, Ga„ near Atlanta, grew from 
27,000 to 31,000. 


Population figures alone, however,, frequently 
do not reflect the real pressures many smaH com- 
. munities are under. The pattern during toe I 970 !s 
was for new arrivals to settle not in toe towns and 
cities but in toe outlying countryside. As the center 
d a growing population, however, the town or city 
often must expand its facilities to accommodate 
commerce and government. 

PikeviUe, Ky., in the heart of Appalachia, had 
only 4.756 people when the Census was taken, a loss 
of 8.6 percent since 1970. But Pike County, which 
surrounds it, grew by almost 33 percent to 61,000; 
and PikeviUe itself Is bustling with construction. . 

In many ways population patterns arereverttog 
to what they were at the tuna of the century,, when 
most people lived cm farms, except that industry, 
service and institutional jobs — not agriculture — 
now provide the economic base for- scattered 
hbmesites throughout the nation. 

Many small dties, most in toe Northeast and , 
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Middle West, have experienced population de- 
clines and depressed economies along with 
larger cities, but they are in the minority. The 
National League of Cities said the preiimi- 
naiy results of a survey of its small-city mem- 
bers showed that €2 percent were growing, 30 
percent were stable and 8 percent were is de- 
cline. 

Mayor Ernest Thompson' of Artesia, NJS., 
population 10,000, who was chairman of the' 
league’s Small Cities Advisory Council last 
year, said the officials of smaller places were 
organizing because although much of the 
population lives in communities of 50,000 or 
less they were being cut out of much of Fed- 
eral aid. ’’We felt tike we were being bypassed 
by toe Feds even tbGCgh we had a lot of work 
that needed to be done,” he said. 

One of toe organizers was Ferd Harrison, 
who convinced mayors such as Tom Bradley 
of Los Angeles and Tom Moody of Columbus. 
phiOr that they would be better off having toe 
small city mayors working with : rather than 
against: them, eves though the amount of 
available Federal assistance was shrinking. 

Ths National Association of Towns and Town- 
ships, a new organization, held a convention here a 
few days . ago under the theme of “bridging the 
gap” between Washington and grassroots govern- 
ment. “You can win grants in the Reagan era de- 
spite cuts," delegates were advised in a flyer dis- 
tributed at the convention. “The Feds and otter 
sources wijl award billions.” 

Some of toe implications of these develop men ts 
areobvious; Diminishing state acd Federal reve- 
nues are being spread tomore places and in toany 
cases used for new construction while water sys- 
tems, sewers, streets, bridges and other facilities 
in old co m muni t ies continue to deteriorate for lack 
of maintenance fluids. Others are more subtle; i5®- 
spite their drive for Federal funds, officials of toe 
smaller dties are usually more conservative than 
those who come out of frig-city pany/politics, and 
they are part of the force that is brfogfog about a 
gradua l transformation of the national urban or-' 
gamzat loas, which- have toned down their d©>. 
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■Ine association that met in Washington said it 
did not advocate new Federal funding Initiatives ■ 
and axtorsed President Reagan's move toawdfd 
-Mocfe grants ad min i s tered by the states, rather 
than Washington. Theirs is stilly tainor voces fa 
■toe capital, but one that springs, from ihe dssnd^ 
graphic and political realittes oi toeiaeO's. * V 
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In Summary 


Haig Implies 
Soviet Role in 
Poison Warfare 




Forewarned that thousands of 
demonstrators would firm out in West " 
Berlin last weekend to protest United 
States nuclear missile policies, Se^ 
ceretary of State Alexander M. "Haig 
Jr. c ame prepared with a counterat- 
tack. Washington, he said, had ob- 
tained "physical evidence" ThaV 
highly trade poisons, which the Soviet 
Union has been studying for decades, 
were used in Cambodia and Laos. - 

Reports of use of Soviet-made 
chemical agents are not new. For at 
least five years, the United States has 
been looking into charges that Mos- 
cow’s ally, Vietnam, used chemicals 
banned by international treaty in 
Cambodia and Laos. Last year, the 
United Nations began its own investi- 
gation. In August, Sterling Sea- 
graves, an American expert on the 
“yellow rain" that spread death in 
Laos, made public his conclusion that 
Soviet-developed poisons were prob- 
ably responsible. 

In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment marshaled intelligence experts 


- to explain "significant,' although, pre- 
hminar y” -evidence drawn, from 

- analysis of a leaf and stem, sample 

collected in March, in near - 

the Thai border. The experts the 

sample indicated "high levels of three 
potent niyebtoxins of thetricbothe^ 
cene group" that produce symptoms- 
— vomiting, itching, blisters, hemor- 
rhaging, from mucous' membranes 
and ultimately death - — tha t match 
tbesuffering of Laotian villagers andy 
Pol Pol forces fighting the Vietnam- 
ese in Cambodia. \ .. . . .. . v . ; V 

-The Soviet Union did not attempt Co - 
explain the presence of the chemi- 
cals, not normally found in Southeast 
Asia, but branded the allegations a 
■ “big lie. " It accused the United States 
of using chemical weapons during the 
Vietnam war and supplying them id 
Afghan rebels and Salvadoran troops.. 


record depths in the icy Barents Sea, 
last week earned its first reward: 
seven bars of gold. 

The Edinburgh was believed to be 
carrying 4.65 tons of gold in Soviet 
payment for American weapons when', 
it was torpedoed by German destroy- 
ers In 1942. However, Soviet Admiral 
Arseni Golovko, then commander of 
naval operations ' in Murmansk, 
where the bullion was loaded, wrote 
that the cruiser sank "with her cargo- 
of gold weighing about 10 tons." ' 

If they recover all the gold, Jessop 
Marine Recoveries, the firm carrying 
out the salvage operation by permis- 
sion of Britain's Defense Ministry,, 
will receive 45 percent of it, with the 
-British Government getting a third ' 
and the Soviet Government two-thirds', 
of. the remainder. The United States 
was repaid tmder the original insur- 
ance-agreement; the gold’s- -value 
when the Edinburgh sank was 58.9 
□tillion. 


other alcoholic beverages, jewelry, 
chinaware. carpets, furs, leather 

clothes and .good furniture ranged 
from 17 to 30 percent. The price of 
gasoline was doubled to 40 kopeks a 
liter, the equivalent of 52 a gallon at 
the official rate of exchange. 

The prices of basic foods and Serv- 
ices remained at heavily subsidized 
low rates — a nickel for the subway — 
in keeping with Socialist tenets. Re- 
sponding to capitalist laws of supply 
and demand, prices were reduced for 
some goods disdained by Soviet shop- 
pers, including garish Russian cos- 
metics andsynthetic fabrics. 


Back to Russia 
Without Love 


Cairo’s seven-diplomat staff in Mos- 
cow, a restriction he bad first or- 
dered, to little avail, last year. 

The Soviet Union called Mr. Sadat’s 
charges "absurd," and said the 
“clumsy anti-Soviet move” was 
aimed at distracting attention from 
the unpopularity of his Caiqp David 
accords with Israel and the United 
States. It “expelled" the 10 Egyptian 
military aides already called home. 

. Mr. Sadat expelled 17.000 Soviet 
technicians in 1972 and canceled the 
Soviet-Egyptian friendship treaty in 
197S. Last week’s expulsions still left 
zoom for encores — more than 1,000 
Soviet technicians remain -an Egyp- 
tian jobs. 


New Premium on 
Life’s Pleasures 


Treasure From 
An Icy Grave. 


The treasure to be found on the 
sunken British warship Edinburgh, 
probably far exceeds that recently re- 
trieved from the liner Andrea Dona, 
and the risks are commensurate. The 
British salvage team, working at 


The dearth of things worth buying 
Tnavpg for a lot of loose rubles in the 
Soviet economy; billions of dollars 
worth find t h eir way into, the black 
market, savings accounts and ba- 
bushka's mattress. -In an effort to at- 
tract more into official coffers, the 
-^Soviet Government last week sharply 
Increased the prices of the relatively 
few consumer "nonessentials" it pro- 
duces that Soviet citizens actually 
want. But because news of the price 
rises leaked out before the announce- 
ment, Muscovites cleaned out the 
• shops before they went into effect. 

The price of vodka — more a na- 
tional staple than a “nonessential" — 
was raised from five and a half rubles 
a bottle to six. Price increases for 


Expelling Russians has always 
‘been a popular turn in Anwar el- 
Sadafs repertoire. Last week, after 
collecting unfavorable foreign notices 
for arresting domestic religious and 
political critics, he revived iL 

This time, the Egyptian President 
sail home more than 1,000 Soviet citi- 
zens including Ambassador Vladimir 
P. Polyakov, 10 military advisers, 
two journalists and technicians at 
Soviet-built steel, aluminum, asbes- 
tos and cement factories, an Alexan- 
dria shipyard, the Aswan High Dam 
(where American turbines are to re- 
plan* cracked Soviet ones) and & Nile 
delta reclamation project. 

Mr. Sadat also accused a dozen for- 
mer Egyptian officials, educators, 
journalists and opposition politicians 
of "conniving” with the Russians to 
destabilize his Government. They 
were among 1,538 Egyptians arrested 
in his crackdown on Islamic and Cop- 
tic church leaders and other critics. 
Mr. Sadat closed Egypt's military of- 
fice in Moscow and cut Soviet repre- 
sentation in Egypt to the size of 


Pakistan Tsfces 
Aid on Its Terms 


aid package. But he refused to say so 
flatly. For the package to go through. 
Congress must waive a law that bars 
aid to countries suspected of develop- 
ing nuclear arms. Approval is consid- 
ered likely,' despite some Congres- 
sional distaste for General Zia’s au- 
thoritarian ways and concern that the 
package could sharpen an arms race 
with India. 

- Pakistan’s acceptance hinged on a 
side agreement to sell it 40 F-16 
fighter planes, six of them to be deliv- 
ered within a year.* General Dynam- 
ics factories are behind on deliveries 
of the plane to the United States Air 
Force, but Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, which coproduce the F-16, 
agreed to meet the Pakistani order. 


Barbara Slavin 
and Milt Freudenheim 


Since Soviet forces -invaded Af- 
ghanistan in 1979, Washington has 
acted more like a suitor of Pakistan 
than a courted aid donor. The Carter 
Administration offered 5400 million 
over two years, but President Mo- 
hammed Zia ul-Haq Zia rejected that 
as “peanuts." Last week, after 
lengthy negotiations, he accepted the 
Reagan Administration’s offer of 53.2 
billion spread over six years. 

Washington is sensitive to Paki- 
stan’s desire to have American arms 
and appear nonaiigned, too, so Presi- 
dent Reagan, in a letter to General 
Zia, recognized that acceptance of the 
aid in no way Implied participation in 
a security alliance. 

Pakistan also did not have to for- 
swear developing the potential to ex- 
plode a nuclear device. Under Secre- 
tary of State James L. Buckley told 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that Pakistani leaders "totally under- 
stand, without a doubt,” that a nu- 
clear detonation could cost them the 



Under Secretary James L Buckley 


ByJOHN VINOCUR 


BONN — The new Red" Army Faction is really the .. 
same-old team. The terrorists at work again in West Ger- 
many are the faces that didn't get crossed off the wanted 
posters, an almost middle-aged generation that after ar- 
guments, consolidation and. three largely quiescent years, 
thinks it’s timeto move, Americans are the target . 

Presenting his analysis without, grasping for the . 
conditional tense, a senior West G erman security official 
offered this explanation of whofired the grenade launcher 
at Gen. Frederick J. Kroesen last week and made the 
bombs used in five attacks on United States personnel in • 
recent weeks. 

He described the terrorists as ’’bureaucrats, very 
rigid, doctrinaire and obsessed with sticking to their plans 
— it makes them rather simple to identity.” He added, 
"Even if they have good reason tosnppose that wehave an 
idea of what their intentions are. they’ll press ahead. It’s ■ 
all quite familiar ." 

There are 30 suspects on the wanted list, but ratty 12 or 
15 are believed to make up the hard core or . “illegal wing” 
of the group. They are described as the Red Army Fac- 
tion’s operative nucleus, living essec&iaUy as outlaws in a 
network of safebet*s$. In a-peofejuijra an)UQ££bqmca& «i- 
perhaps 150 “I^^gassociat&^whcf 
school, but perform tasks for tfaehaxd core7 usually wiuv 
out direct contact. A system of concentric cut-outs sepa- 
rates most of the "Iegals” from the hard center. 

The hard core has gone through phases of isolation an d 
then consolidation since its last major offensive in 1977, 
when Siegfried Buback, the federal prosecutor; Juergen 
Porno, president Of the Dresdner Bank, and Hanos-Martin 
Schleyer, head of the West German Employers Associa- 
tion, were murdered. 

- That phase ended with a Toiled attempt to take hos- 
tages rax a Lufthansa jet and the deaths in Stamrriheftn 
prison, listed as suicides, of Andreas Baader, the group's 
leader, Gtidrun Ensslin and Jan-Kaxl Raspe. 

Statements of terrorists arrested since late 1977 indi- 
cated that the terrorists were analyzing their defeat. The 
discussion centered on whether the .group’s tactics were 
"against the people'’ and on how a plane hijacking or 
bomb explosion affects ideology and public opinion. The 
debate also involved accusations by rwo more or less au- 
tonomous terrorist groups, the Second of June Movement 
and the Revolutionary Cells, which charged that the Red 
Aimy Faction was elitist and cart of touch with reality. 

Plans seized in I960 included a projected attack on a 
high United States militaxy'offlcial in Heidelberg; true to 
theirline, terrorists tried to assassinate General Kroesen, 
the Army’s European commander, in Heidelberg last 


West German official displaying 
explosive-filled fire extingidshers 
and a timing device found 
-near the U.S. Rhein-Main 
Air Base last week. 
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week. West German security officials 
. believe the plans indicated that the 
group was attempting to crane out of its 
. isolation after accepting the criticism of 
the Revolutionary Cells. It was seeking a 
"field of conflict” where some public ac- 
ceptance for Us activities already existed. A 
centra] difficulty for the Red Army Faction, 
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West German authorities believe, has 
been its inability to convince any group 
whose sympathies it hoped to win — 
whether in the third world, the extreme 
left wing of West German politics, or the' 
working class — that its actions represented 
their interests or could advance their goals. 
Now, the terrorists obviously regard con- 


cern in West Germany about new nuclear missiles and the 
neutron weapon — illustrated by last weekend’s West Ber- 
lin demonstrations against Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig Jr — as an ideally sympathetic backdrop. 

A letter from the group, described as authentic, 
touches on the old themes and ties (the third world, the 
persecuted West German left, the coming world revolu- 
tion), but at the same time grabs onto legitimizing phrases 
currently used by politicians. The letter portrays West 
Germany as a colony of the United States. The phrasing is 
more violent, but the meaning is essentially the same as in 
remarks attributed by the news magazine Der Spiegel to 
Willy Brandt, chairman of the Social Democratic.Party, 
and Heinrich Albertz, a pastor and antinuclear campaign- 
er. There is more: Mr. Brandt’s former aide, Egon Bahr, 
the Social Democratic Party's disarmament expert, has 
taken to referring to the United States "as the former oc- 

cupanon power” and saying that in a war the only role of- ^ 

fered Germany is “to obey and die if necessary.’’ . , ( > 

The terrorists, a West German security official said, 

"see a shimmer of hope that they can find some sympathy 
for going after the Americans. It’s a new strategy, but it’s 
the old people, at least what’s left of them. They are misus- 
ing the peace movement, but there are no signs of any 
- - links with it.” But the Red Army. Faction has, he said, ■ 
?•*» saugirtreonuts among squatterswho hayeoccupjed wbole. j;’ 

- districtsof houses in West Berlin. In general, officials say, ' 
this recruiting has not succeeded, although 'Qiere may 
have been a few new entries into the hard core. 

As to international links, the official, who requested 
anonymity, believes the terrrorists’ ties with Italy's Red 
Brigades are very limited. The rocket-propelled grenade 
launcher used in the Kroesen ambush, of a Soviet type 
used by Palestinian. terrorists in an attack in Paris in the 
mid-1970*s, might have come from the Palestinians, he 
said. The Red Army Faction is suspected of having arms 
caches in the woods of Baden-Wtintemberg and Hesse. 
Arms can be brought into the country relatively easily. A 
grenade launcher, another official said, is just the right 
size to be packed with camping equipment on a car roof . 

. The authorities expect more attacks on what the fac- 
tion’s letter called "the centers, bases and strategists of 
-the American military machine.” Nor are West German 
politicians excluded as targets. There was an attempt re- 
cently to burn down a Social Democratic Party regional 
headquarters. Police suspect the fire may have been set by 
“legal" friends of the terrorists. 

The rate marginally optimistic sign has been the ab- 
sence of the big bank robberies traditionally accompany- 
ing sustained terror campaigns by the Red Army Faction. 
That is where the optimism stops. A fortnight ago, a 
quarry near Giessen was stripped of 1,760 pounds of dyna- 
mite, 2,400 feet of fuse and 86 detonating devices. 


Liberal Party 
chief David Steel 
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British Politics Is Now a Three-Ring Circus 


By WILLIAM BORDERS 
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LLANDUDNO, Wales— Amid the floqd of political lit- 
eraturepouring forth at tbeLibeite Party's annual con- 
vention in Wales last week was a cartoon showing. an 
angry tug-of-war between a man and a woman. They rep- 
resented, respectively, "The Bermite Left” and "The 
Thatcberite Right” ami the caption read: "1984 is coining ! 
Wbo Will Speak For Britain?” 

- The cartoon’s answer, of course, ' was the Liberal 
Party, represented by a bold cavalier who cuts the rope 
with his sword, causing both of the people pulling on its 
ends to fall away into oblivion. 

It might happen that way, though the future is not 
nearly so certainly theirs as some of the Liberals and So- 
cial Democrats at the convention seemed to think. One 
thing that is certain is that Britain’s political sands are 
shifting with remarkable speed. 

. - Last week, -the two parties represented in Wales 
K sealed the historic alliance they hope will bring about a 
basic realignment in British politics. Next week, in a cru- 
cial vote at its national convention, the Labor Party may 
make another move toward the left,, which would very 
likely help that realignment along. ■ 

As recently as a year ago, the political scene looked 
very different. Former Prime Minister James Callaghan 
was leader of the Labor Party. The deputy leader, Denis 
Healey, was his heir-apparent and moderates, who in- 
cluded Shirley Williams and David Owen, were in the par- 
ty’s main stream. The Liberals then seemed as fusty as 
. ever, comfortable in the obscurity in which they have 
’ dwelled for most of the 20th century. The Social Demo- 
. craticVarty did not exist. 

Now. Mr. Healey Is fighting a very hard battle, which 
will be settled next week, just to keep the party’s Number 
-Two job. Mrs. Williams and Dr. Owen and 55,000 other 
. Britons have joined the Social Democrats. And in.a public 
opinion poll published in The Times of London last week, 41 


percent of those queried said that if an election were held 
now they would choose the new centrist alliance over ei- 
ther Labor or the Conservatives. 

Fortunately for Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher’s 
Conservative Party (which scored only 25 percent in the 
poll), the election is probably still at least two years away, 
vously that she ought to begin getting ready by trying to 
reoccupy some of the ideological center ground that is 
being claimed by the Liberal and Social Democratic al- 
liance. 

In a Cabinet shuffle last week, she did quite the re- 
verse, serving notice that she has no Intention of changing 
her Government's stern economic course despite Britain’s 
12 percent unemployment. One of the ministers she dis- 
missed, Sir Ian Gilmour, moved immediately to set up a 
back-bench power center around which he hopes Conser- 
vative dissent will coalesce. 


The Bennite ChaHenge 


Sir Ian, wbo had been Deputy Foreign Secretary, said 
in a rallying cry that .he believed in “a humane, middle-of- 
the-road Tory party.” He declared: “There must be 
changes in economic policy, if only because the social con- 
sequences of what is being done are not acceptable.” 

As the Government sticks to its austere policies — one 
end of the rope in the Liberal cartoon — the Labor Party 
continues its militant march in the other direction, with 
hard-line leftists gaining strength at the grassroots and 
national policymaking levels. The party's convention, 
which begins next Sunday, is sure to be a stormy affair, 
from the very first item of business, the vote for the deputy 
leadership. Mr. Healey, the former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is being challenged by Tony Benn, the hero of the 
party's left wing (and the man in the tug-of-war with Mrs. 
Thatcher In the Liberal cartoon). 

Mr. Benn, a former Viscount who in 1963 renounced his 
title so that he could stay in the House of Commons, is a 
doctrinaire socialist who maintains that “capitalism can- 
not work because it rests on inequality.” “What’s happen- 


ing is not some left-wing takeover of the Labor Party,” 
Mr. Benn said recently. “Rather, the party is moving back 
to its original socialist roots. People who vote Labor should 
know that if we win we’ll get Britain out of the Common 
Market, get rid of American nuclear bases, get back to full 
employment, and expand the public service.” 

Michael Foot, the party leader, has not taken a formal 
stand in the race for the deputy leadership, since he will 
have to work with whoever wins. He is perhaps closer ideo- 
logically to Mr. Benn, favoring unilateral nuclear disar- 
mament, for example. But he has made no secret of his 
distaste for the moves, led by Mr. Benn, toward taking 
power away from the party’s Members of Parliament, and 
giving it to the local party organizations. 

“It would be quite intolerable an infringement of par- 
liamentary government itself if a left-wing machine out- 
side Parliament altogether sought to intimidate Labor 
M.P.*s inside,” said Mr. Foot, a white-haired intellectual 
Who sometimes seems more at home in the world of ideas 
than in the political boxing ring. And, quite beyond the 
matter of party organization, “what worries me is that all 
this infighting among ourselves is distracting us from 
what should be our task — bringing down the dismal 
Thatcher Government.” 

If Mr. Benn wins the deputy leadership, there are 
likely to be more defections from Labor to the Social 
Democrats, who have already acquired 16 Members of 
Parliament in their first six months. Even if Mr. Healey 
manages to retain the position, Mr. Benn has indicated 
that he might mount the challenge again next year, which 
means no peace in sight. Mr. Healey is a- particularly pug- 
nacious rival ; just the other night television viewers were 
treated to the sight of him calling Mr. Benn “dotty” and 
implicitly accusing him of lying. 

It is all, of course, delightful news for the new Social 
Democratic-Liberal alliance, which was born in a eu- 
phoric spirit that the Liberals have scarcely experienced 
'since the days of Asquith. As Jo Grimond. their elder 
statesman, said to hopeful supporters at the convention 
last week, “This Is our first real chance In GO years.” 
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U.N. Carries 
Moderation 
To Extremes 


By BERNARD D. NOSSITER 


UNITED NATIONS. N.Y. — Just before the General 
Assembly chose its new president last week, a senior West- 
ern diplomat, a moderate by almost any standard, said 
privately, “If they elect that man Kittani, the United Na- 
tions wiil be disgraced. Imagine an organization devoted 
to peace presided over by someone whose country is at 
war.” As it happened, Ismat Kittani of Iraq, which last 
year invaded Iran and considers itself at war with Israel, 
did win, if by the narrowest margin. After a tie vote, Mr. 
Kittani’s name was plucked from a wooden ballot box. 

Election at the United Nations carries its own special 
grace. By definition, almost anyone in high office is mod- 
erate. Moreover, Mr. Kittani for two years served Secre- 
tary General Kurt Waldheim, a model of conciliation. So 
tales circulate in the corridors of the Iraqi’s moderation 1 . 
Two years ago, at the Havana gathering of nonaligned 
countries, Iraq and other Arab nations sought to expel 
Egypt as a traitor for dealing with Israel. But Mr. Kittani, 
chairman of the political committee, perceived opposition 
to the move. Under the nonaligned rule of “consensus," he 
killed the proposal and preserved Egypt’s membership. At 
the United Nations, a moderate man can emerge from an 
immoderate regime, although as one envoy observed, "he 
had better protect his rear." 

Who is moderate and who an extremist often depends 
on the eyes of the beholder — “a moderate is a man who 
shares my views.” a veteran diplomat quipped. Somewhat 
less cynically, a Westerner suggested that, "a moderate 
tries to achieve the possible rather than maximize aggra- 
vation, to resolve rather than sharpen conflicts. ” 

The vantage point can be decisive. The Soviet Union 
and the United States each see the other threatening world 
peace by a reckless buildup of nuclear and other weapons. 
For most third world countries, industrial nations are im- 
moderate consumers of the world's resources, depriving 
the poor of their just share. For many Westerners, this is 
extreme, implying a fixed quantity of resources that can't 
be enlarged by man’s ingenuity. That sort of deadlock has 
tended to make North-South talks a dialogue of the deaf. 

Not an Academic Discussion 

Meeting in Venezuela in March, Pakistan, Ghana and 
others usually labeled moderate tried to persuade their 
third world brethren that all their economic distress can- 
not be blamed on industrial countries, that skyrocketing 
oil prices are also to blame. "We were told,” one diplomat 
recalled, "that's all right for a university conference, not 
for here. Don't fight us; fight them.” So, the assembled 
ministers adopted the usual paper, damning "a regretta- 
ble lack of will” by developed countries and ignoring the 
oil prcKiucers. 

Much the same spirit was evident in last week’s Gen- 
eral .= sserably resolution commanding the "isolation" of 
Soul' 1 ' Africa. The organization urged its members to said 
guns :.r.d money to South Africa's neighbors and to insur- 
gents seeking independence in Namibia, or South-West Af- 
rica. .‘.gain, less radical nations such as Kenya and Sene- 
gal proposed a document more acceptable to sympathetic 
Westerners, notably the Scandanavians. But Algeria, 
Uganda, Zambia and others successfully insisted, as one 
envoy put it, "on the maximum demands." (But they did 
tailor the language a bit to fit the needs of the Soviet 
Union.) Their victory, a third world diplomat said, “is on 
paper.” The vote was 117 to 0, but, to the delight of Preto- 
ria, virtually every democracy abstained. 

Why do they keep on passing measures sure to be ig- 
nored? An Asian diplomat said, "My colleagues often de- 
rive a hedonistic pleasure from fiery speeches.” More 
than that, some envoys make personal bids for leadership 
at the United Nations by taking the most provocative line. 
Finally, third world insistence on consensus often means 
agreement is reached at the lowest common denominator. 

After the vote on South Africa, Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, 
the United States chief delegate, said that the best way to 
influence South Africa and other nations was not through 
isolation, but “by maintaining normal relations, making 
clear what our opinions are and our values are.” What 
about Angola, she was asked, and quickly ended her press 
conference. 

A seasoned European diplomat criticized the United 
States’ view of southern Africa. "In the eyes of Washing- 
ton, the Angolan Government depends for its existence on 
undesirable foreign visitors," Cuban troops and Soviet ad- 
visers, he said. “Some of us would argue that pressure on 
South Africa to settle Namibia’s independence would pro- 
vide the Government in Luanda with a much wanted pre- 
text to send those thoroughly unwanted guests back where 
they come from.” 

Many who regard themselves as moderates are dis- 
turbed also by the case of Cambodia. Arguing that aggres- 
sion should not be rewarded, the Assembly voted again at 
the end of the week to keep Cambodia’s United Nations 
seat for the forces of Pol Pot. They were driven from 
Phnom Penh three years ago by Vietnamese troops. Al- 
most no one, however, argues that Pol Pot is moderate. In 
power, he killed as many as three million of his own peo- 
ple, a figure his representatives minimize although they 
acknowledge "some big mistakes.” 

Indeed, the United States gave strong if quiet aid to 
Pol Pot at a special United Nations conference on Cambo- 
dia this summer. Southeast Asian states sought to insure 
that Pol Pot’s guerrillas would be disarmed and prevented 
from manipulating elections, when and if the Vietnamese 
leave Cambodia. But China, Pol Pot’s chief patron, op- 
posed any inhibitions on its client. Behind the scenes, 
United States diplomats labored for China’s cause, eager 
to cement the new relationship with Peking. The two big 
powers succeeded. 

Perhaps the guiding principle for those who call them- 
selves moderates was enunciated in Lewis Carroll's 
"Through the Looking-Glass” by Humpty Durapty. 
"When / use a word," he said, "it means just what I choose 
it to mean — neither more nor less. ” 
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, Bolstering NATO’s Northern Outpost f 


By R. W. APPLE Jr. 


‘ AMdattd Preao 

Labor Prime Minister Gro Harlem Bnintland (left) with Conservative Prune Minister-designate Kaare 

WiDocfa after Norwegian general elections last week. 

ply-side economist- His Conservative Party took 54 seats, 
its share of. the vote rising by almost seven percent from 
four years ago. Although he failed to put together a coali- 
tion last week, he will take over at the bead of a minority 
government in mid-October. Mr. Wiiloch said candidly 
while the returns- were still coming in that it would be 
easier to put bis program into effect if the Center and 
Christian People’s Parties agreed to a coalition, but if they 
did not, the inconvenience would be partly offset by the' 
lack of friction inevitable in ary coalition. 

. ’ For the rest of the world, the roost important conse- 
quence of the election is likely to be what Mr. Wiiloch 


OSLO — On the morning after last week’s elections, a 
Did headline in the Labor Party newspaper summed up 
16 results: “Blue M onda y " 

So it was for the party that had controlled Norway's 
arllament for most of the last half century. The Labor 
ovemment got wily 37.4 percent of -the popular vote and 
st 11 seats. Five right-wing parties won a majority of the 
ate and 88 of 155 seats. 

The big winner wasKaare Wiiloch, a 52-year-old sup 


called “greater clarity and less scope for misunderstand- 
ing” in Norway’s foreign policy and especially its defense 
posture. Norway and Turkey are the only members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization that share common 
borders with the Soviet Union. The outgoing Prime Minis- 
ter, Gro Harlem Bnmtiand, and her predecessor, Odvar 
Nordli, both suffered grievously in attempting at the same 
time to maintain their country's commitment to NATO 
and to pacify their pat ty’s neutralist left wing. 

A case in point was the controversy over “prestock- 
ing”' — creating arms and supply dumps to be used by 
American troops to defend Norway against a Soviet at- 
tack. Prestocking was proposed by the Norwegians, reluc- 
tantly accepted, by the Pentagon and then very nearly 
sabotaged by the Labor left. Eventually the program went 
ahead, but the arms caches were located not near the Arc- 
tic frontier, but in central Norway, to avoid giving Moscow 
any pretext for claiming provocation. 

Nordic c No Nukes 9 

More recently, the Labor left has revived a proposal 
for a Nordic nuclear-free zone, under which the major 
powers would pledge not to use nuclear weapons in the re- 
gion. Jens Evensen, Che wealthy scion of a supermarket 
family, who has participated in some ministerial negotia- 
tions with Moscow, suggested somewhat vaguely that Nor- 
way might hold exploratory talks with the Russians. A 
Western diplomat commented that Mr. Evensen has "‘a 
Dag Hammerskjold complex.” His suggestion was never 
raised officially by the Labor Party. Soviet refusal to re- 
move nuclear arms from the Kola Peninsula has damp- 
ened enthusiasm for the proposal in the past. 

Dr. Bruntl and insisted that any such zone would have 
to be negotiated within the context of a broader European 
arms agreement, but she kept arguing to the end of the 
campaign that it was an idea worth keeping at the top of 
the political agenda. She told one of her final news confer- 
ences, “People are frightened, people are disturbed and 
the arms race cannot be allowed to continue as before. ” 

The United States,' Britain and West Germany all pro- 
tested privately against this kind of talk, fearing that it 
would Complicate the forthcoming negotiations on theater 
nuclear weapons. Dr. Bnmtiand responded with mild criti- 
cism of the American decision to produce the neutron 
bomb, while hundreds of Norwegians joined a peace 
march this mmmer from Copenhagen to Paris, underlin- 


ing the dilemma for Labor's pro-NATO dements. . 

Mr. Wiiloch, aware of the deep antinuclear feeling in 
the country, which has never allowed nuclear weapons to 
be positioned here, said during the campaign that if the 
great powers agreed to refrain from using the bomb in 
Norway, that would suit him fine. But he said nothing 
about pressing for inclusion of a nuclear-free zone in Sovi- 
er-American discussions, and he gave the impression that 
he would be just as happy to drop the subject. 

Tbe Prime Minister-designate pledged, moreover, to 
increase Norway’s defense spending by 4 percent annually 
.in real terms, 1 percent above the target set by the Reagan 
Administration. In contrast. West Germany has scaled 
down its commitment and Denmark, after months of hag- 
gling, agreed to increase spending by only 1 percent next 
year and 0.5 percent in 1983 and 1984. One basis for Mr. Wii- 
loch’s confident pledge is Norway's revenues from North 
Sea oil, but the promise also reflected his determination to 
alter his country’s image as a difficult member of the al- 
liance. 1 

Although his Government will be 24 seat s short of a 
majority. It is highly unlikely that Mr. Wiiloch will have 
trouble getting votes for the central points in his program. 
In Norway’s noaconfroatatianal political atmosphere, the 
two smaller parties that had been possible coalition par-' 
ties will probably back him, as will the far-right Progress 
Party. On some issues, Including foreign policy questions, 
he is also likely to have the support of Labor moderates. 

Despite the swing to the right, there is little prospect 
of radical change in economic policy. The Norwegians are 
a cautious, orderly people,' and Mr. Wiiloch will bring bis 
brand of Reaganomics into {day with circumspection. He 
has no intention of dismantling the welfare state that has 
given Norway one of the world’s highest standards of liv- 
ing. But he will try to make it less intrusive, control infla- 
tion and stimulate productivity. 

The economy will continue to be subsidized by the 
booming ofl and gas industry. Mr. Wiiloch plans no hand- 
outs to foreign oil companies, although be would like to cut 
back the role of Statoil, the national oil company. He will 
also have to figure out how to keep oil revenues — already 
providing 50 percent of the gross national product although 
production is only half-way to the 90 million tons a year he 
considers a proper level — from continuing to promote 
inflation. That is a problem many other European coun- 
tries wish they had. 
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’s Not All Tokyo’s Fault 


By STEVE LOHR 



TOKYO — Japan’s increasing success in overseas, 
larkets may be a mixed blessing for tins merchant na- 
ion. With its products flooding America and Europe, 
apan is facing demands that it open its own' seemingly 
ermetic economy to foreign goods. . 

“The time has come for Japan to be as openwith its 
larket a& it expects others to be with theirs,” William E. 
track, the Reagan Administration’s special trade repre- 
entative, told Congress’s Joint Economic Committee last 
reek. Specialists from both countries met in Washington 
nd Commerce Under Secretary Lionel H. Olmer' urged 
apanese cooperation in determining why American in- 
dustries are having trouble increasing export s to Japan, 
ven when their products are believed to he competitive. - 

Criticism of the Japanese system is mounting, along 
rith the trade deficits of Europe and tiie United States. 
Through July, the American deficit with Japan was $8J> 
tillion as against $9.9 billion for all the previous year. The 
3 tj mated deficit for 1981 Is a record $15 bflUon; theprevi- 
tus peak was $11-6 b3li<m in 1978. jEuxbpeahbwedaJf^bfl- 
ion deficit with fapwwhirfng Hje ifU jticMi 

rcarnchftrpinr-Ypaj^frnmthesanieDeriodm; 

The big numbers, American and Japanese bmclais* 
ear, could lead to Western protectionist steps that would * 
>e a severe setback to the liberalization of tnufing pat- 
ents that has occurred in the past decade. American offi- 
rialssay they expect “substantial political pressure” this 
rear to restrict Japanese imports. They say they will cry to 
-esist the pressure and push for Japan to ease restrictions 
xi American imports. Europe, which js eqMrieadng more 
serious economic difficulties, is viewed as more likely to 
ay to throttle the flow of Japanese goods. vWe’re being . 
pretty accommodating,” Mr. Brock saW m an Interview in 
japan earlier this month. “But the Europeans are talking 
about limiting imports across the board.” . 


In Japan, a nation whose economic life depends on ac- 
cess to markets abroad, the growing trade surplus, the 
mlfr of protectionist measures and the; charges that its 
market is closed are topics of central concern and constant 
debate. Tire Government is studying “emergency” steps 
that could increase imports. But these initiatives, such as 
purchasing raw materials for stockpiles, would not touch 
trading partners’ real sore points — Japanese resistance 
to importing manufactured.goods and agricultural prod- 
ucts from America and manufactures from Europe. 

Tariffs Not The Only Factor . 

The issue is complicated by the fact that import re- 
strictions alone do not account for Japan’s Juge trade sur- 
plus. Basic structural differences between the economies 
of Japan and its trading partners also affect the balance. 
When mapping its postwar plans for economic growth, 
Japan had no choice but to concentrate an producing 
manufactured goods that would be competitive abroad. 
Because it is a resource-poor nation, it must export to pay 
for the oil and other resources it needs to keep its economy 
going. Accordingly, Japan has become a workshop for the 
world. Yet for outriders trying to brefk into Japan, this 


in a highly competitive domestic market. . 

Many Japanese contend that tlteSlbtion that their ~ 
economy is “dosed” is a misconception used by foreigners 
to marie the shortcomings of their own economies. .They 
note, for instance, that Japan’s trade surplus with the 
United States would not be so high this year were it not for 
the latter's high Interest rates, which strengthen the dollar 
against the yen and make Japanese exports cheaper in 
; America. The prevailing view here, expressed recently in 
’ an editorial in the Nihon Keizai, often described as this 
country’s Wall Street Journal, is that the best, way for the 
United States to close the trade gap is for “American com- 
panies to make greater' efforts to develop the Japanese 
market by investing more capital and more manpower:” 


Largely in response to American pressures, Japan in 
tire past decade dismant led the wall of tariff barriers 

which (Hiring the 1950’s and ’60’s shielded its budding in- 
dustries until they had grown big enough to compete inter- 
nationally. “There’s no quarrel on tariffs anymore," said 
Edward J. Lincoln, director of economic studies at the 
Japan Economic Institute, a nonprofit group in Washing- 
ton. The average tariff on so-caileAAutiable manufactured 
imports today is less in Japan than in the United States, 
Mr. Lincoln said, 4.9 percent as against 5.7 percent. ' 

■ Nevertheless, some import restrictions remain, nota- 
bly on food. The farmers’ lobby here is a powerful political 
force, asa visit to any Tokyo market, and a looker the high 
prices, demonstrate. Also, customs and inspection proce- 
dures for a wide range of imports are often seen as need- 
lessly rigorous. Japan, like most other countries, conducts 
- a shelf-life test on pharmaceuticals, but when it comes to 
imports, it does not accept the results of similar tests al- 
ready run on a drug abroad. “So it’s just sitting there for 
two years, giving aD your Japanese competitors a chance 
to catch up,” a foreign executive complained. 

Most difficult to overcome are the social, cultural and 
language differences that make doing business in Japan a 

- --uniqueandsubtle ait. For example, the Japanese distribu- 

tion system can’t be understood or penetrated by mofitfor- 

- ei goers ; itlsbeld together by a network of personal rela- 
. tionsbips that often go back for decades. 

These obstacles notwithstanding, some Japanese Gov- 
ernment and business leaders agree that their nation must 
increasingly open its economy. They recognize that what 
has' been termed the “Japanese miracle” would never 
have occurred unless other nations were open to their 
products. “It is necessary for us to change our economy 
and its structure so that we import more," said Naohiro 
Amaya, special adviser to the Minister of International 
' Trade and Industry. “But that progress will and should be 
made gradually. It is very difficult to respond quickly to 
the demands made by the Americans and the Europeans. ” 
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Unequal partners 
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THE WEEK IN BUSINESS 


' Recession talk intensified last week 
.*• s the government issued Its latest 
cooomic reports. A preliminary esti- 
oate of economic activity in theenr- 
ent third quarter shows an ess enti ally 
lat economy, declining at an annual 
ate of OJj percent. At-tbe same time, a 
- evised report on .the second quarter 
r bowed real output, adjusted for infla- 


tion,' didn’t drop as much as originally 
estimated. Revision pittthe decline at 
a L6 percent annual rate instead of a 

2.4 percent drop- 

industrial production fell 0.4 percent 
in August, reflecting cutbacks in auto 
and appliance output. The drop was 
the biggest monthly decline since July 
1980. 


Housing starts plunged 10.7 percent 
in August to an annual rate of 937,000 
— the third lowest monthly rate since 
World War II. 

Business inventories rose 1.1 percent 
in July, apparently an involuntary 
buildup and indicating weakness in 
consumer buying. 

Personal income last month rose a 
strong 1.1 percent, one bright spot in 
the darkening economic picture. 

Stocks fell, apparently on recession- 
ary fears and despite some easing of 
short-term interest rates. The Dow 
Joses industrial average lost 36.62 
points on the weekto close at 836.19. : 

The money supply rose by $1.1 bil- 
lion in the latest reporting .week, the 
Federal Reserve said, * 

The balance of payments on a cur- 
rent-account basis in the second quar- 
ter showed a surplus of $1.07 billion. 


down from a $3 .26 billion surplus in the 
first period. 

Auto sales gained 9.5 percent in the 
first 10 days of September, compared 
with the same period a year ago, the 
Big Three manufacturers said. 

AT&T earnings rose 22.3 percent to 
$1.93 billion in its third quarter ended 
Aug. 31, from the same period a year 
ago. It was the strongest quarterly in- 
crease for the company in three years. 

Northwest Bancorporation joined in- 
stitutions preparing for the possibility 
of interstate banking. It agreed to buy 
Dial, a consumer finance company op- 
erating in 37 states, for $252 million. 

Legal & General, a British insur- 
ance firm, is seeking Government Em- 
ployees Life Insurance, in a $138 mil-, 
lion bid. Geico owns 65.5 percent of 
Government Employees Life. 

Canada Dry Is set to become a Pep- 
per. Norton Simon agreed to sell most 


of its soft-drink subsidiary to the Dr 
Pepper Co. for an undisclosed amount. 

ITT said preliminary talks were 
under way to sell its huge Rayonier 
forest products subsidiary. 

International Harvester, struggling 


financially, received a $5 million con- 
tract to supply Ford Motor with diesel 
engines fora five-year period. 

The FTC dropped an antitrust suit, 
which has dragged on for since 1973, 
against eight major oil companies. 
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Staying the Course 


Paul A. Volcker (right), chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve 
J 'i Board, told -Congress last week 
^ that the Fed’s policy of tight. credit 

won’t be eased until it does the job 
of curbing inflation. 

“We have bees at critical junc- 
tures before in the fight on infla- 
tion T ” be said, “and the bleak re-, 
ality is that we have not bad the . 
foresight .and the courage to stay , 
the course-”' . 

He said’ Congress must find fur- 
ther cuts m spending to shrink the 
budget deficit but ruled oat tax in- 
creases for how- as a way to raise-. 
Federal revenue.. . 

"The economy will function bet- 
ter at a tower level of taxes and a 1 
lower -level of spending,” he said 
at a Senate committee tearing. 



Appliances Survive 


: i 
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Although a recent sharp downturn in 
production could signal worse times 
ahead, important determinants of de- 
mand for major household appliances 
— high interest rates and a sagging 
housing industry — do not seem to 
have taul much impact on deliveries. 

; Through July, shipments of 16 major 
household items like refrigerators, 
dishwashers and electric ranges to- 
taled 2.6 mflllon units, up 7.5 percent 
from, a year ago, the Association of 
Home Appliance Manufacturers re- 
pents. The figures reflect shipments to 
domestic as well as foreign wholesale 
and retail outlets. 

Despite the overall improvement, 
Paul E. Roman, a vicepresident at the 
association, says the statistics over- 
state the industry's health. . 

“If you take out shipments of micro- 
wave ovens, which have been experi- 
encing strong growth for a number of 
years, and air conditioners, shipments 
are off more than 1 pe r c en t from, last 


year," he .said. According to the as- 
sociation's figures, shipments of mi- 
crowaves and air conditioners have 
’ risen 36 percent and 23 percent respec- 
tively from year-earlier levels. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Roman acknowl- 
edged that conditions could be worse. 
“High interest rates and weak home 
sales have persuaded many people to 
remodel their kitchens rather than 
move to a new house." he said. “To 
some extent, that has helped compen- 
sate for the bousing 'industry’s slide, 
which traditionally accounts for about 
20 percent of total volume in new appli- 
ance shipments." 

- Aggressive price competition 
among retailers has also helped ship- 
ments, which thus far have exceeded . 
the association’s expectations for 1981. 

“Some of the large retailers across 
the cotmtry are reporting stronger- 
than-expected sales,” Mr. Roman 
said, "and that is a direct result of 
vigorous competition.” 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 18, 1981 
(ConeoHdated) 

Conapwry Salas Last NKQng 

Rais Per 3,058,400 11% - 1* 

Sorry Cp 2*51,500 18% - % 

Exxon : — 2,73(1400 31% 2% 

2.428.600 +32% % 

2.054.100 54 - 1% 

2.025.600 34% + 9% 

1.915.100 55% - % 

1.753.900 15% - 1 

1,728,700 19% - 1% 

1,706*500 19% - % 

1,588,000 52% - 1% 

Tandy : 1,507,600 28 - 2% 

GMot 1,464,200 45 - 1% 

1,470,300 51 - 1% 

1.447.900 34% - 2 


Standard & Poor' a 

400 Indus! ...137.2 130.7 130.1 -5.97 
20Trana 20.6 19.7 19.7 -0.63 


40llt*a 51.7 

40 Financial . 13.9 


50.5 

13.5 


50.5 -0.99 

13.6 -0.22 



500 Stocks „ 122.0 116.2 116.2 -5.35 

Dow Jones 

30 Indust 876.2 S29.4 836.1 -36 62 

20 Trans. 381.4 342.7 345.5 -12.88 

15IKBS 107.5 103.0 104.2 - 3.03 

65 Combo 341.2 324.2 327.0 -12.87 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 18, 1981 
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MARKET DIARY 
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»■» «- 
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Prev. 

Week 


461 

954 


1,463 

870 

Tattfbauee 
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6 
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VOLUME 

(4 PJ4. New York Close) 

Last 

Week 

To Data 


DomeP 2,361,800 12 - 4 


Total Saiaa 126,046^00 3,626520 , 000 

Sane Par. 1980 - 283,057,570 7,945*72^13 

WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Must 80.40 76.59 78.59 -4.03 

Tranap 89.94 62.69 62.69 -2.38 

UtOa 38.52 37 86 37.88 -0.91 

Finance 70.49 89.34 69.39 -0.88 

. 70.20 67.27 67.27 - 3.05 
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PGEpfG 

DelMO 

PGEpfE 
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929,300 31 Y. - 5% 
9% - IV. 
+ % 

- 4% 

- % 


807,900 
499,600 8 

452.000 58 

387.000 8 
385,300 26% 


- 1 % 
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314300 7% - % 
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The P.L.O.’s Power to Change Mideast Realities 


Don’t Just Do Something . . . 


The economy is falling apart, right? Ask the 
local Ford dealer, whose inventory is rusting on the 
lot, or the young marrieds who can’t afford the mort- 
gage payments on a cracker box. You’ll hear all 
about the evils of sky-high interest. Ask an invest- 
ment banker, and you’ll get a lecture on the crippling 
impact of a Federal deficit larger than New Zea- 
land's gross national product. 

On the other hand, if you ask the policy analysts 
at the Congressional Budget Office, you’ll hear a dif- 
ferent story. True, interest rates are stratospheric. 
True, next year’s deficit is going to be a whopper. But 
they also expect healthy economic growth — and a 
decline in interest rates and inflation. 

These differences in outlook put President Rea- 
gan in a bind. He is being pressed to do something 
about interest rates now, and there are only three op- 
tions available for 1982: risk making the deficit still 
larger, or raise taxes, or reduce Federal spending 
sharply. The White House says he will take the third 
route, asking Congress to slash some $16 billion from 
the 1982 Federal budget. 

The bind may be even worse than that. If we’re 
headed for a recession, as some economists believe 
and r.^w statistics suggest, tightening the fiscal 
screws could do serious damage. 


The most sensible (and bravest) course would be 
to do little more to the 1982 budget. The President’s 
new budget-cutting initiative suggests this is politi- 
cally impossible. Far better, in that case, to stretch 
out the recently passed income tax cuts than to take 
another whack at social programs affecting the poor. 

Hardly anyone believes the Panglossian eco- 
nomic forecast the Administration issued in July. 
But the Congressional Budget Office, no shill for 
President Reagan, does see better times ahead: 3 
percent growth in national income next year, a de- 
cline in the inflation rate from double digits to 8 per- 
cent and a drop in interest rates. 


If these numbers are right, it’s hard to imagine 
that very many Americans would be upset by a $65 
billion deficit. Indeed, the deficit is a lubricant that 
keeps the economic wheels turning. If spending is cut 
or taxes are raised, there might be less growth or no 
growth at all. 

It is also possible, that the Federal Reserve’s 
tight monetary policy could Jiaye an unanticipated 
chilling effect next year, plunging us into recession. 
Thus to commit now to a more restrictive fiscal 
stance could make a bad situation worse. 

Common sense counsels caution. But Mr. Rea- 
gan has apparently become a prisoner of conserva- 
tive oratory. In the view of many of his allies, big 
deficits are the sole remaining reason for high inter- 
est rates and high inflation. He seems to be groping 
for new action simply to appear Presidential. And 
there is reason to fear that his actions will be mostly 
at the expense of the poor. 

There are ways, of course, to pare the budget 
without cutting food stamps to destitute Southern 
farmers. One has to wonder about the priorities of an 
Administration that wants to build the wasteful 
Clinch River breeder reactor and the unnecessary 
B-l bomber— while giving poor children a quarter of 
a hamburger and a swallow of milk for lunch. 

. Is there no way to avoid balancing the budget on 
the backs mainly of the poor? Yes: higher taxes. No 
one has, as yet, gotten a penny of the new income tax 
cuts. If they were just phased in more slowly, taxpay- 
ers would still see some benefit. 


One has the uneasy feeling these days that eco- 
nomic policymakers are chasing their tails: this 
month's crisis leads to “solutions’* — that are then 
seen as the cause of next month's crisis. It would be 
nice to believe that President Reagan is strong 
enough politically to break the cycle. If not, the best 
hope is that he will be strong enough morally not to 
soak the poor. 


Once Again, the Primary 


It will be even harder to stir the electorate a sec- 
ond time, but stir it must for New York City’s post- 
poned primary elections, most of which will finally 
be held Tuesday. Given the strength of the Demo- 
cratic habit hereabouts, most of the results will be 
tantamount to election. We thus recall our recom- 
mendations in the major contests. 

Our main advice is to vote. The candidates have 
not recouped the momentum they lost when a Fed- 
eral panel of judges unnecessarily canceled all the 
races of Sept. 10. The turnout then would have been 
modest at best ; Tuesday’s could well be abysmal. 

The problem that forced the postponement re- 
mains. It concerns the newly drawn lines for City 
Council districts. Because they seem to promise 
fewer black and Hispanic Councilmen at a time when 
minority populations have greatly increased, those 
lines may fail the required review by the Justice De- 
partment. But other offices are not affected. Even 
the Councilmen at Large might have run this week, 
as they asked, but we are glad to see that the 
entire Council will be chosen at one time, at a later 
date. 


• In the Democratic contest for Mayor, we 
firmly favor Mayor Edward Koch for a second term. 
Assemblyman Frank Barbara challenges with the 
unrealistic suggestion that public employee pension 
funds be tapped to re-create the manufacturing and 
harbor economy of a generation ago. Melvin Klenet- 
sky's positions are as unclear as ever. 

Mr. Koch has ably guided New York out of the 
fiscal crisis. His brusqueness, humor and confronta- 
tional style may make it harder to improve city serv- 
ices, his vague promise for the next four years. But 
the Mayor is an adept politician. We trust that he will 
adapt to the challenges ahead. 

The Mayor should not, however, be running also 
in the Republican primary. The long-term interest of 
New York is in more meaningful choice through a 
two-party system. In the service of that admittedly 
distant objective, we endorse Assemblyman John 
Esposito to oppose Mr. Koch. 


• Harrison Goldin’s bid for re-election as Comp- 
troller is challenged by Assemblyman John Dearie. 
Mr. Goldin’s three terms of able service are shad- 
owed by his performance in the bus shelter affair. Of- 
ficial inquiries found no basis for legal charges, but 
the city did judge his conduct “unlawful though not 
criminal.” But Mr. Dearie, who has focused on hous- 
ing issues, looks too much the single-issue legislator. 
And his failure to file income tax returns over a 
period of years and acceptance of contributions from 
companies whose accounts he would be auditing 
raise questions about his judgment. 

Despite his recent problems, Mr. Goldin’s knowl- 
edge and experience make him the preferable candi- 
date. 

• Manhattan Borough President Andrew Stein is 
challenged by David Dinkins, the City Clerk. Mr. 
Stein has used the office as a public forum and sued 
city agencies on behalf of constituents — in ways that 
suggest he misses the power he had as a state legisla- 
tor. We favor Mr. Dinkins, whose dignity, force and 
clarity promise a good performance as a member of 
the Board of Estimate and a welcome voice there 
from the black community. 

• In the hotly contested race for District Attor- 
ney in Brooklyn, Norman Rosen, executive assistant 
to retiring prosecutor Eugene Gold, faces former 
Representative Elizabeth Holtzman. Mr. Rosen’s 
duties have been mostly administrative and Miss 
Holtzman lacks experience with criminal justice at 
the local level. The choice therefore should turn on 
public presence and intellect. We prefer Miss Holtz- 
man’s. 

• In Queens, District Attorney John Santucci is 
challenged by Irving Schwartz, who has much ex- 
perience in the the borough's courts but mostly in pri- 
vate legal practice. Mr. Santucci has four years of 
solid performance in the office and merits endorse- 
ment. 

• In Manhattan’s 6th Judicial District, Harold 
Tompkins, Salvatore Fiorella and Jeffry Gailet com- 
pete for the post of Civil Court Judge. We favor Mr. 
Tompkins, on the strength of his greater experience 
and maturity. 


Topics 


Debt to Society 

When movie producer Robert Evans 
—noted for successes like “The Godfa- 
ther," “Love Story” and “Chinatown” 
— was convicted of a misdemeanor 
charge of cocaine possession more 
than a year ago, Federal District 
Judge Vincent Broderick gave him an 
assignment: “I want you to use your 
unique talents to look for a break- 
through where others have failed in 
this horrible problem of drug abuse to 
children.” 

So beginning with a one-hour special 
tonight, NBC television will launch 
“Get High on Yourself," a week-long 
campaign against drug use. All week, 
every prime-time program will open 
with one of 40 special musical an- 
nouncements featuring dozens of 
celebrities singing with young people. 
The producer is Robert Evans. 

We don’t know if the campaign, in 


LO.U.’s 


which NBC was eager to cooperate, is 
a breakthrough. It's impossible to 
know if young people will be turned off 
drugs by urgings from people like Paul 
Newman, John Travolta, Roger Stau- 
bach, Tracy Austin and Julius Erving- 
But education can’t hurt, and the ex- 
ample is appealing. Judge Broderick 
deserves credit for defining Mr. 
Evans's debt to society so creatively. 
Mr. Evans is entitlA) to his share for 
having fulfilled it so well: 


Pay Thaw 

The pay of the Federal Govern- 
ment's senior executives has been 
frozen for (bur years. And with infla- 
tion still going up about 9 percent this 
year, not even the' 4.8 percent raise 
that the Reagan Administration now 
proposes for them amounts to mudfc-^ 
But considering the Administration's 


budget problems, that’s the best that 
can be expected. We hope Congress 
swiftly approves. 

Because of the salary freeze, about 
6,000 members of the Senior Executive 
Service and about 40,000 other officials 
in the grades GS 14 to 18 have hit the 
ceiling of $50,112 a year. That means 
some officials responsible for huge 
operations and billions in spending are 
making no more than subordinates 
four grades lower. I 

A lot of good people have already left - 
as a result and Donald Devine, . tHrec^ 
tor of the Office of PersonnefManage- 
mem, says a survey shows that half 
the Government’s senior civil service 
executives axe thinking about leaving. 
And, Mr. Devine adds, “The most 
alarming drain is not the loss of talent 
or experience, but the morale drain.” 

Granting a 4.8 percent increase 
would cost $90 million. That’s probably 
less than the cost of not granting it • 


To the Editor: 

I, too, find it saddening that Flora 
Lewis's thoughtful comments on the 
Middle East provoked abusive letters 
from readers [column Sept. 14]. Any- 
one involved in public discussions of 
this complex and highly emotional 
issue is not unfamiliar with this phe- 
nomenon. 

I doubt, however, that the quotient 
Of unreasonable people to be found on 
this issue is any larger than on other 
emotional issues, whether it is the 
situation in Ireland, or the issue of' 
abortion, or even the strike of the air 
traffic controllers. The suggestion that 
supporters of Israel are singularly 
mindless is therefore unfair, and itself 
no contribution to reasoned discussion 
of a difficult problem. 

I wish to touch cm one aspect of that 
problem, one referred to by Flora 
Lewis as the need for Israel to “com- 
promise for peace.” 

For reasons that elude me, the 
American press generally celebrates 
the slightest hint — no matter how un- 
likely or farfetched — of the possible 
willingness of the P.L.O. or Saudi Ara- 


bia to “compromise* ’ while virtually 
ignoring the vast and painful conces- 
sions already made by Israel in order 
to obtain peace with Egypt 

These concessions include return of - 
the entire Sinai peninsula to Egypt, 
the return of oilfields that are critical 
to Israel’s survival, the complete 
evacuation of Israeli settlements 
from territories to be returned to 
Egypt and the abandonment of two of 
the world’s most sophisticated air 
force installations. Editorial appreci- 
ation of these concrete and costly 
compromises by Israel are few. and 
far between. 

I agree that further compromises 
are necessary. Indeed, I am in full ac- 
cord with those Israeli leaders — in- 
cluding some in Mr. Begm’s own coali- 
tion — who maintain that Israel can- 
not rule permanently over one million 
West Bank Arabs and for long retain 
its Jewish or democratic character. I 
would be hard put to argue that Mr. 
Begjn’s approach to this problem has 
been sufficiently imaginative or 
generous. But here again, as with 
other elements of the Arab-Israeli con- 


To Recognize an Arms Race Winner 


To the Editor: 

Ever since Mr. Reagan stated that 
he was determined that the United 
States win the arms race, 1 have been 
curious as to what, exactly, will hap- 
pen when we win it. 

How will we know that America 
has won? What will be the precise 
signal telling us that we have 
triumphed? 

According to Mr. Reagan, we came 
close to losing the race under Mr. Car- 
ter. Yet we had the power, even as .a 
potential loser, to wipe out most of the 
presumed winner’s homeland. 

What will be different after we 
know we are the confirmed winner? 
Will we be assured that the Russians, 
as losers, will not be able to devastate 
America? I doubt it. 

After reading the Sept. 9 column 
by Leonard Silk about the effects 
of the arms race on inflation and 
the American economy, I think that I 
can determine how to tell that we have 


Convicts Who Labor 
To Stay Out of Jail 

To the Editor: ■ 

Both in England and in some prov- 
inces in Canada, alternatives to jail 
are bringing money-savings and good--^. 
results for human.beings. The post of ** 
keeping an offender in jail is reckoned 
at $62.50 a day, a hotel price. The alter- 
native also keeps prisons from becom- 
ing overcrowded. 

The idea is to put offenders to. work ■ 

■ — not make-work but definite labor 
needed by the community, including 
help for the elderly and the handi- 
capped. This program operates for of- 
fenses such as marijuana possession, 
fraud, theft under $200 and vandalism. 

In the last three categories, the victim- 
ized person is brought in to help decide 
how many hours of work and what 
type of work should be performed. 

The offenders are paid wages, out of 
which they pay recompense for their 
offenses. In one Canadian province 
last year, 2,000 offenders earned $2 
million in wages and paid out $400,000 
in recompense. The results showed 96 
percent completed the work ordered, 
and 86 percent stayed out of further 
trouble. In some instances hostels 
were provided, and the inmates then 
paid for their own room and board. 

L.L.CRIPPS 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, S*?pt. 5. 1981 


flict; the emphasis on compromise by 
Israel is imbalanced and lacking in ; 
political realism. 

The fact-of the. matter is that it is 
within the power of the P.L.O. — tad 
only the P.L.O. — to change the situa- 
tion on the West Bank. If it weretotett 
the wBtid tomorrow that it renqaocas ; 
its Charter, which calls for the de- 
struction of Israel, and that it accepts 
israd’s right to a secure and peaceful 
existence. Middle Eastern realities 
would be changed, dramatically and ■* 
irrever^y, overnight. 

The 7.L.O. would Immediately be 
seesasan unavoidable party to negoti- 
ations concerning the future of . the 
West Bade. There is no doubt that - 
Western European countries and the 
UiL would ^immediately shed remaixs 
ing hihibitioDs about dealing directly 
with the P.L.O., tad within Israel & 
self there would develop powerful . 
political pre ssu res for a change in Is- 
raeli policy. Even the most hard-oosed 
Israeli administration would .have to 
respond to so dramatic a change in the 
PjLo.’s position. ■ 

With these simple words — we ac- 
cept the existence of Israel — the 
P.L.O. could change aS current Mid- 
dle Eastern realities, prevent the a&L- 
aeration of the West Bank and place 
Palestinian self-determination an the r 
agenda of all fixture Arab-Israeli ne- 
gotiations. These simple words the 
PX.O. refuses to utter. It prefers,’ In- 
stead, a continuation of bloody terror- 
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won: all of uS will be broke, and 
the economy will be in ruins. 

Herbert m. Engel 
Voorheesvilie, N.Y., Sept. 11, 1981 


With whom, then, lies the blame for 
the frustration of Palestinian aqrira-' 
tkmsifnot with the P.L.O.? * y . - 

And if the purity of the P-L.O.*s ha- 
tred of Israel and the retention .gf its- , 
eschatological hope of someday de» 
straying “the Zionist entity” are 
greater than its passion for a Palestin- 
ian homeland on the West Bank, what- 
is one to answer those in Israel who bfr 
lieve that any kind of PalestlnJtastate 
on the West Bank would pota a mortal ' : 
danger to Israel? . • j,.’ 

■I . agree with Flora Lewis tltagtaC. 
promise for peace is essentM.-tattit 
■ cannot be demanded endlessJyofene 
side in the conflict only. It is timeft? re- 
dress the balance. HENRY SlEGMAN ' 

Executive Dfreqtar 
American Jewish Coegfess 
New York, 


Imaginary Problems of ICBM Accuracy 


To the Editor: 

Recent articles in The Times and ■ 
elsewhere raise the specter of unknown 
technical influences creating uncer- 
tainty in themindsTrf Soviet (andJJ.&i - 
“jflafflfeTs is to the accuracy of ICBM’s^^ 
These arguments are specific with fe-' J 
sped to Soviet "first strike” against 
our strategic forces but by inference 
can be seen as casting doubt on the per- 
formance capabilities of our missiles. 

Among the nonproblems raised are 
the attraction of sun and moon an a 
ballistic reentry vehicle during its 
very short time of flight, the effect of 
the interaction of the earth’s magnetic 
field on electrostatically charged re- 
entry-vehicles over the polar region and 
the consequence of lack of refined, de- 
tailed knowledge of gravity over the 
pole and in the target area. 

The Implication is that these un- 
knowns — or, worse, unknown un- 
knowns — will create a bias that will 
offset the re-entry vehicle from the in- 
tended target by a distance greater 
than the lethal radius of the warhead 
when the target is a hardened strategic 
installation. 

Between our Navy and Air Force 
ballistic missile programs we have had 
many firings over widely differing 
ranges and azimuths (including north). 
We have at times noted biases in im- 
pact patterns for some missiles. Ineach 


case we have analyzed the problem to ■ 
the degree that, where necessary; do- • 
sign or calibration corrections ifne 
madecommensurate with the perfarfo^ 
a ncereon ired. No magic involved,. 
becatKe.t£emtureof tfiepirobltaa wta “ 
hindeistdodtad applicable universally. 

■ in simil ar vein, the space programs 
of both the military and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
which include polar orbits could not ' 
have beoi conduced without these un- 
derstandings. 

. There is indeed grave risk in using 
ballistic missiles, but that risk is riot 
uncertainty of accuracy. 

GS. Draper 
Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 2,1981 
The writer is senior scientist and ■ 
founder of the C S. Draper Laboratory. 


Split Image 


TotheEditor: 

The polarization of the U.S. is com* , 
plete: now the rule will be strictly en- 
forced that the total Worldly goods of a 
poor family cannot add up to the cost of 
one designer gown worn by a Washing- 
ton hostess [“U.S. Welfare Plan to Re- 
quire Check on Family Assets,” news 
story Sept 4]. Betty Farber 

Garden City, L.I., Sept.S, 1981 


U.S. Computer Development on the March to Second Place 


To the Editor: 

A Sept. 5 news story, “Japan’s Com- 
puter Plans Worry U.S. Experts,” 
gives an accurate picture of the enor- 
mous lead the Japanese have toward 
future development of computers. But 
while U.S. experts may be “worried,” 
no domestic entity seems to be devel- 
oping any remedy for this situation, at 
least not on any substantial scale. 

The computer Industry in the United 
States, largely dominated by I.B.M. 
during the last three decades, follows 
practices that ignore the potential of 
known but commercially untried tech- 
nologies, preferring a conservative 
stance designed to defend against en- 
croachment on their current markets 
to a risk-oriented perspective pointed 
toward future opportunities. 

For I.B.M., ever since its marketing 
-triumph over its early competitors, 
the prime rule has always been the 
protection and consolidation of its vast 
share of. the international market 
rather than the risk of radically new 
product innovation. For the rest of the 
manufacturers, except for historical 
mavericks such as Digital Computer 
Corporation (now quite conservative), 
the name of the game has been “follow 
the leader.” 

The various Government research 
agencies whose mission has been to en- 
courage research and innovation have 
in general shown a remarkable lack of 
interest in translating into practice 
what taxpayer dollars have funded. 

'The few small efforts in this direction 
have by and large been administered 
in a manner and on a scale that have 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


insured their ineffectiveness in chang- 
ing the fundamental situation. , 

Historically, there has been an im- 
plicit understanding between Govern- 
ment research funding agencies and 
their scientist clients that publication 
of results in refereed scientific jour- 
nals is achievement enoug h and that 
reduction of research innovation to 
market feasibility not only is an ac- 
tivity outside the agency/ scientist, 
purview but is also in some sense to be 
regarded as a demeaning ami hack- 
neyed activity. 

This point of view has been bolstered 
by the attitudes of our most presti- 
gious universities, which in recent . 
years looked with disfavor on prag- 
matic programs in contradistinction 
to the historically favored activities" 
in “pure" science. (Of course,tiie cur- 
rent involvement of universities in the 
commercial exploitation of genetic re- 
search may soon change that atti- 
tude.) 

In the computer field, the- universi- 
ties, by making the decision to vse com- 
mercially available computers (I.B.M. 
offered very generous academic dis- 
counts) rather than implementing their 
own c om p u te r systems, have .generally 
stood an the sidelines of computer sys- 


tem innovation. Institutions such as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
. and the University of Illinois have been 
exceptions since they have had impor- 
tant effects on the design of current 
computer systems, tan the overall 
record of American universities in un- 
derstanding the enormous potential 
and ramifications of computer tech- 
nology has been very poor. 

Despite the comments cited in The - 
Times article, most of our political and 
business leaders simply do not take, 
the necessary measures to encourage 
the long-range planning and techno- 
logical implementation necessary to 
insure that the United States keeps 
'its present lead in computer-oriented 
systems. 

The Japanese capability in imple- 
menting reliable, easy-to-use com- 
puter systems is very real, ami unless- 
there is a radical turnaround in U.S. - 
t hinking toward computer system 
development, one can indeed expect 
that the next decade will see the Japa- 
nese dominating the world market. 

Melvin Klerer 
- Brooklyn, Sept 6, 1981 
' The writer is professor of computer 
science at the Polytechnic Institute of 
New York. 
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Wartime 


, M For 
V-‘ Poland? 

, . ^ By Harrison E. Salisbury ■ 

> V A quick look at the caitwfar shows 
i; • ' f ’ -,:hat we have entered the peak danger 
■' ,'} /period of the Polish crisis, the time 
*• ^ when Soviet armed intervention Is 
' 3 iosttobe' feared. 

Forget today's headlines, forget what 
z ‘Solidarity did yesterday or will do 
'S.onwrf'ow, ignore the ddiberathms {if 
/ ■;< , my) of the Soviet Politburo, the ded- 
‘ ‘ dons of the PnEsh Government, the pos- 
. .. '<* 'uring of Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig Jr., the soothing syrup of the 
„ * Vestem powers: Forget an that. The 

' -f/alendar shows mid-September. From 
- ww until early November we will be 
;, *'x _ - jassmg through what might be called " 
-■V h¥ “P(Hi* vrindow' 1 — that window in 

. 'line when condi tions for military action 

• > ^- .n Eastern Europe are at their prime. 

’ < :j. 4 This is not a matter of politics. It is a 
~ ^ .'natter of geography, a gathering of the 

■ ■* ..'larvest, and the weather. . In a wort. 

‘ -,' nud. 

^ Modern technology has freed thendli- 

ary from the total threat of 
- * '^.and. snow and ice. But these are stiJL 
• wmidable factors in Eastern Europe. 
,.~"f *■ -Mechanized forces, aircraft, reliable 
r; transport and at least the oatiue of ah 
‘ T ^ D-weather highway system rtmwpyj 
picture a bit between ISH and 1939. 
•- .“ wt hot that much. No commander is 
, o -‘somg to time an Invasion of Poland 
i nder conditions that will confront him 
^ .-ot only with, the fierce, unquenchable 
ta ‘ ' - 1 v. t ’olish spirit but also with those formida- 
le natural enemies mud, show and ice. 

" - x The window for military operations in 
■v , ite East falls between the end ofthehar- 
est and the onset of autumn mud, that 
rief period In which operations can go 
. r jrward with some certainty of result 
’ > oigust to November Is the tracfitkmal 
"* : -*:me for war in Eastern Europe. Tree, 

■ -- -Japoleon and Hitler launched their as- 
* -suits on Russia in June. Bot.they were 
.< ' oping to conquer the whole vast space 
- -j .\-f Russia and reach Moscow in time to 

.'^ivouac there before the blizzards. ; 

| The window begins not earlier than 
. . ‘ ■ r - .ug. 1, when the first harvests are in. In 
racy parts of western Russia, Byelo- 
- „*».■ ussia and Poland, the harvest is not 
'• -.-sally complete nmdi before mid-Sep- 
■ - C wber: The bad weather of autumn can 
t . ".’e expected by November and often 
^rercomesPcriand by mid-October: 

Of course, wars can be started beftae 
re harvest is in. Bui no government 
>' ~ kes to take this risk. Thus, if the Soviet 
'■* -'nidh is going to invade Poland this 
sar, the action almost certainly wffl be 

. ndertaken in the next four or five 

neks. Otherwise, there will be a pro- 
. " ; 7 -acted wait. Not until mid-May is it rea- 
maMe to anticipate springoperations. 

^ ' 7 The best test of this prognosis fa past 
^ J xperience. The earliest date in fids 
entury in which hostilities were 
' Opened in Eastern Europe was Ang. 1, 


By James Reston • 

: WASHINGTON, Sept. 19 — Pres- 

ent Reagan says that despite die 
’Jucken Littles who think the sky is 
... ailing, he has retained full confidence 
.□bis economic program and would 
■bet the rent money on iL” 

This is not very reassuring, since he 
ays no rent far the White House, and 
"5 gambling with Chicken Little's rent 
hit even so. an solidarity Day in 
Vashington, ringing with labor union 
.irotests against Mr. Reagan’s eco- 
©mic policy in the biggest demanstra- 
. km here since Vietnam, be b prrib- 
_ vbly right in calling for a little pa- 
' ience. 

For he Is merely putting in place the 
. iconomic program on which he was 
Jected, and has startled Wash i ngto n 
ry the original idea of trying to keep 
" i ds campaign promises. But the fact is 
'hat his budget, passed by the Con- 
pass, won’t even go into effect until 
text month, and could easily be 
necked by reckless opposition before 
thas a chance. 

The President has reached a crisis 
.. n both domestic and foreign policy 
- nuch sooner than he or anybody ejse 
. ocpected. He has been in office less 
ban eight months and has more than, 
tree years to go, and already the 
zeions are going into the streets 
tgainst Ms economic program,^ and 
he Senate is threatening to reject his 
, 4 . efforts to cooperate -with the Israelis 
md the Saudi AraMans in budding a 
Tew security system in the Middle 
East. 

This raises some fundamental ques- 
ions even for those of us who opposed 
«r. Reagan's deetkmand doubted the 
xilicies on which he was elected: 

® What will happen if the Presi- 
. ieat’s economic program at home, de- 
scribed by his own majority leader in 
he Senate, Howard Baker of Tezmes- 
see, as a “river-boat” gamble, and de- 
. .pending on the confidence and savings 
< 3f the people, is condemned and reject- 
ad, even before it has a chanice to 
work? 

• What will happen to the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy and authority if 
- -his decision to sefl reco nnai ss a nce air- 
planes to Saudi Arabia b rejected by 
the Senate unifor pressure from Israel 
, and its supporters in thbeountry? 

The guess here is that weU have not 
■ an Imperial Presidency, but an Impo- 
tent Presidency, precisely at the paint 
when we need “solidarity” not merely 
• in the unions but in the nation. 

There is plenty of room here tar hon- 
est differences and much to be said on 
both sides about the President's poli- 
cies. He frit, with good reason,, that the 


1914, when Aiistna declared war .oh. 
Russia. World War II was touched off 
by Germany's invasion of Poland on 
Sept. J, 1939. The campaign was over 
before October, began. The Munich 
erisisof IB3S came to a climax oh Sept. 
30 and Nazi /forces moved into the 

: Sudefenland between Oct. l and IS.' 
1938- The movement was facilitated by 

* • fKfl iTiwI /^-rni-fi Ti3njh». ■ 
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Reagan Out of Tnwr> L 


• Ther e has been little, ctan^i in the 
.. postwar pattern. Moscow’s first major 
use M military force In the East oc- 
. curred during the break, with Yugosla- 
via. After a full year of potemics, dip-, 
lomatic pressure and. ecoskmaic rerpris-’ 
ak, the Russians massed' troops in 
' western 1 Hungary and Rumania* in ■ 
preparation for. action against Yogo- 
' slavia.- These' manifestations reached 
a peak by Oct. 20. 1349, but for some 
reason never made dear the Red 
Army did not ^cross the frontier. 

The first pqst^Statin . Polish crisis 
arose in the late summer of 1996 and 
led to the mnergeoce of. Wladyslaye Go- 
mulka as Qnnmunist Party chief. The 
■Soviet Unioa had troops, statkaied 
within Poland and they moved omi- 
. noosly toward Warsaw, halting a 'few 
miles outside the city while furious ne- 
gotiatkms wenron between Mr. Go- 
mulka : Premier Tffikita S. Khru- 

shchev. The talks concluded Oct 2L 
They staved oIT Moscow^ intmition of 
restdvjng thp crisis by force. 

That crisis - was immediately fbt- 
lowed by the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 
The students streamed into, the 
Streets, puUhig down statues of Stalin 
on Oats 23. A^dn there was a hectic 
period of negotiations swiftly followed 
by Soviet military intenientkm. 7 The 
Hungarian freedom movement was 
-stampedfoutbyNov. 3, 1956. 

' The Czech crisis of 1968 simmered 
through the “Prague spring” and . 
summeT 0fl968. Itwas ended by Soviet 
military intervention on Aug. 20-ZL- 

Weather, harvest and road conditions 
are- no inherent barrier to- mtUtary 
. movements at periods otherthah the au- 
tumn window. During World .War IL 
largeacale campaigns were carried out 
by Hitler on the Eastern Front after' 
Oct, 1 but tte results were disastrous. 
He failed in his attempt to capture rfoth 
LeningradaqdMoscowintheautumnnf 
1941 and, in fecti^ made no appreciable 
gains ou the Eastern front after OcL 15; 

It Is true that Marshal Georgi 
Zhukovjnounted a successful counter-- 
offensive in early December 1941 in 
deep anew and Utter cold and drove 
the Nazis away from Moscow's out- 
skirts. But an act of such desperation 
and high human cost is not Hkriyto'be 
contemplated, in Moscow at the 
present stage of Eastern tension. 

Thos, these longstanding roles tor 
Eastern European warfare are likely to 
hold in the current crisis. If Warsaw' 
readies Nov. 1 without seeing the Red 
Army, it probably can draw a free 
breath until around May 1982. But the 
next four or five weeks are going to be a 
critical period. No matter what the edi- 
torials in Pravda or the Tass dentals 
mayassert 

HOrrison E. Salisbury, retired Associ- 
ate Editor.of The New York Times, is 
author of “Black Night, White Snow, ” 
a revisionist exxanwation 'of the Stus- 
sian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917. 
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Solution in 
South Africa 

By Richard Neely 


comUzy had gone slack; that it was liv- 
. tog beyond its means on tick and credit 
cards; and that it- had to be stunned 
into reality by .massive cuts -in the 
budget. On this point there was gen- 
eral agreement. 

The nation was in trouble, he said, 
and in danger from abroad. Therefore, 
he insisted, it had to sacrifice by cut- 
ting the Federal budget for social serv- 
. Ices, transferring the welfare budget 
to the Pentagon, cutting taxes fax order 
to increase productivity and jobs, and 
by balancing the budget- Even for eco- 
nomic delinquents, this required a 
- stretch of. imagination beyond either 
Wall Street or Main Street, so for the 
first time, the conflict is coming into 
thestreecs. 

This is the real danger in the Reagan 
economic program. It deserves a 
chance to work, but if it doesn't get its 
chance, and it doesn’t Work, already 
with dedining productivity and over SO 
r percent black teen-age unemploy- 
ment, it risks the dangers of the kind of 
massive protests Britain’s conserva- 
tive austerity budget has faced in 
Brixton and Liverpool. 

This is clearly a national problem, 
but In recent days it has become a 

- .party problem in ’Washington.- The 
Democrats, defeated in the last 
Presidential election; a minority in 
the Senate and defeated again by the 
Republican minority on the budget 
issue in the House, now sense that- 
Mr. Reagan is in deep trouble on both 
economic and foreign policy and they 
are beginning to launch their attack 
on the President for the Cangres- 
skmal electlons.of 1982. 

In the process, if they’re ore. careful, 
•. everybody could lose: U the Presi- 
dent’s economic program is rejected 
even before it has time to work; and if 
his strategy of cooperation with both 
the Israelis and the Saudis is voted 
down by the Congress, you have to 
wonder how Mr. Reagan, can govern 
effectively for the next three years. 

Tjbfis is not to say that the President’s 
policies at home or abroad are right — 
they may be wrong and should be 
amended— bathe’s the only President 
• -we have and win have for more than 
three years. If his economic policies 
and theories <to not receive the oppor- 
tunity to be tested and his foreign 
policy approach in the Middle East is 
.short-circuited In the Senate; what 
kind of Presidency will we have until 
the middle of the 1980‘s ? 

At least, on Solidarity Day in Wasb- 
c ington, with union masses screaming: 
in th e on the malL one won- 

ders what “solidarity” means — is it 

- for te amans or far the union of the na- 
tion? 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. — South Af- 
rica confronts the'United States with a 
choice between maintaining a pnF. 
Western country at the cost of its unac- 
ceptable racism or, in the name of ra- 
cial equality, helping to precipitate a 
race war of all against alL Concentra- 
tion on a legal rather than a political - ' 
wnhitton there mi g ht provide a work- 
able polity that would resolve our di- 
lemma. ' 

The importantissue is not whether 
one-man one-vote is desirable in South 
‘ Africa but rather what that one vote 
gets a man. How do we avoid the one- 
man one-vote but-only-one-time sce- 
nario that has been the standard result 
" of majority ride elsewhere? More im- 
portantly, how do we convince the 
white population that political change 
is possible without suicide? 

Without a sophisticated legal struc- 
ture^any incumbent political machine 
will own the whole system — execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative — be- 
cause there isnomodsating force. 

Whites are not just potentially at war 
against nouwhites-— everyone is poten- 
' stUdlyiiat war against' everyone 'rise/ - 
sCetfaiidy the^HveS of the^.BlOAsfcte'- 
^m.Sqidh Africa^ would be JSai&dized'?-: 
under any ode-man one-vote constitu- 
. don, which can be altered by parlia- 
ment, If the experience of . either 
Kenya or Uganda is Indicative. It is 
hard for people In an affluent country 
to realize that almost everywhere poli- 
tics is not about ideas, it is about 
moneys ^ wholesale expro- 
priation of Asians' property through- 
out Africa. .. 

In America. We have never had one- 
man one-vote on most of the crucial 
.issues of society's survival. One-man 
doe-vote is only we piece of what is 
called “American democracy,’' which 
is really remarkable for its nondemoc- 
racy — that is, its protection of minori- 
ties, dissenters, and, most important- 
ly, property. These are defended by- 
the courts, dot.cfae majority electorate. 

At the heart of constitutionalism is 
acceptance of the proposition that mi- 
nority rights — economic, political, 
and civfl— are protected by the rule of 
law, which Janettes a neutral arbiter 
resolving conflicts by principled deci- 
sions, not machine p<ditics. 

The place to start real power-shar- 
ing in South Africa is' the judiciary, 
where there is an existing base on* 
which to build. White judges there rep-, 
resent the most enlightened segment 
of society. Other races elevated to the 
bench would dare the' intensive 
educational backgrounds expected of 
lawyers^ throughout the world. Multir 
racial courts could effect dramatic 
change using a broadly worded consti- 
tution without disrupting the economy 
through racial warfare fired by tribal 
politics. 

Certainly it is not sufficient to have 
multiracial courts apply cuzrent law— 
that would be Uncle Tomism in its most 
corrupt and ironic form. A new constitu- 
tion most be drafted that provides lad-' 
tude for racial integration, redistribu- 
tion of wealth, and equality of oppor- 
tunity. However, redistribution without 
restraint can rain the economy; racial 
integration withoat opportunities would 
lead to racial violence; and equality of 
opporthnity implies training and ability 
to do a job. For example, tribal blacks 
are drawn to cities because of cities' 
relative prosperity. Cities, however, 
cannot support all who would come, 
any more than America can support 
all who would emigrate here. Only - 
nine million of 18.6 million blacks are 
currently supported by South Africa’s 
modern economy. 

Uncontrolled migration to festering 
cities together with the attendant accel- 
erating political unrest would destroy 
the economy. Migration is. now con- 
trolled exclusively in the interest of a 
white majority rather than the entire 
population. Like in American courts, 
South African courts could be used to 
put pressure an other Institutions of gov- 
ernment to employ, boose, and educate 
the disadvantaged — notwithstanding, 
as in America, pressure from political 
fcxTMtotbeothtt direction. . . 


The same constitution that creates 
the umpire judiciary should also pro- 
vide for the gradual introduction of 
eqoal sufferage. However, it is stupid 
to accord political rights conceived in 
societies characterized by voluntary 
association to tribal peoples who know 
only blood-given associations. Suc- 
cessful democracy requires issue-mi- 
ented, not blood-given politics. Once 
there is a referee for the one-man one- 
vote political process, further evolu- 
tion is possible. Politics is like fire: A 
little of It warms the hearth; a great 
deal of it consumes the building. 

Richard Neely, who at age 40 has 
served nine years' as a Justice of the 
West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals, is author of “How Courts Gov- 
ern America." 


By William Safire 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 19— Although 
Abraham Lincoln was fearful that die 
Confederate ironclad, the Merrimac, 
was steaming ap the Potomac to shell 
Washington, he remained in the White 
House. During the most massive Viet- 
nam demonstrations of the 1960's, 
presidents Johnson and Nixon chose to 
remain In the White House, ostenta- 
tiously at their posts. 

But when Ronald Reagan heard that 

200,000 protesters were on the march to 
Washington, assembled by the A.F.L.- 
C.i.0. to demonstrate union solidarity 
in opposition to his policies, this Presi- 
dent chose to ship out of town to Camp 
David for toe weekend. 

That was a mistake. Presidents 
should not shrink from their sym- 
bolic roles. At least, Mr. Reagan 
should have been at home, quietly 
taking the heat, looking out the win- 
dow at the streams of demonstra- 
tors; at the most, he might have ' 
taken a surprise subway ride to bid 
foreweU to the union's troops, which 
would have been a safe foray and a 
classy gesture. 

Mr. Reagan’s disinclination to hold 
the fort or face the unfriendly music 
—including parade mars h a l s decked 
out in “Impeach Reagan” T-shirts — 
provided a symbol of another sort: he 
has evidently d e cided to conduct his 
Presidency once removed from the 
public. He wants to avoid having his 
scripted generalities challenged in 
the give-and-take of hard question- 
ing. 

The greatest advance in America’s 
form of democratic government in 
the last generation has been the tele- 
vised press con f erence. of the Presi- 
dent. Up to the Elsenhower years, a 
parliamentary democrat could say 
that American leadership lacked the 
spirited accountability demanded of 
Prime Ministers facing hostile ques- 
tioning in the House of Commons. 
Came our new press conference 
tradition, and that accountability 


President Reagan has held oily 
three full-scale press conferences in 
Ms first eight months, with the last re- 
vealing him to be embarrassingly un- 
prepared on foreign affairs. The aver- 
age frequency of his three predeces- 
sors in office was one full conference a 
month; even allowing for Mr. Rea- 
gan's recuperation, it is obvious that 
he shies away from a format that tests 
hothhis memory and his willingness to 
do his homework. 

Instead, he has chosen a more con- 
genial, less challenging way of meet- 
ing the press: in the clubby atmos- 
phere of a handpicked group, or in a 
private ooe-on-one in which the hon- 


ored interviewer is often Inclined to 
be gentle. President Reagan has held 
seven of the clubby, FDR-style gath- 
erings and given 16 exclusive audi- 
ences. 

Well, why not? Must our chief execu- 
tive expose himself to that pads of 
wolves every month at full moon? Isn't 
it easier and more profitable to re- 
strict the audience to the responsfbles, 
and to direct the questioning to those 
areas dearest to the President’s heart? 

Easier it surety is, but not more 
profitable for the nation. The central 
purposes of the Presidential press con- 
ference are not to test the President’s 
memorization skill and ad-Ifbbtng 
ability, or to exhibit the ranges of cyni- 
cism and naivete in the press corps. 
The prlmaxy . purposes, which White 
House staffers belaiedly realize, are to 
ensure -the systematic development of 
policy and to make certain the Presi- 
dent Is cm top of thatjxilicymaklng. 

Here's how it works: before the next 
press conference, the President wiQ 
receive a list of possible questions and 
suggested answers. If his staff is doing 
Its job, that would include a question 
like “How are you going to make sure 
the third-world conference, which you 
will attend in Cancan, Mexico, next 
month, won't turn out to be just organ- 
ized arm-twisting for more U.S. aid?” 

When be sees that, and focuses on 
the namby-pamby answer probably 
suggested by Ms National Security 
Council, the President would then real- 
ize he is backing into a buzzsaw next 
month. He would demand a better an- 
swer, based an a more assertive poli- 
cy, which would force his Administra- 
tion to pay attention to a matter not yet 
on the front burner. 

Thus, the preparations for a 
monthly press conference whips poli- 
cymakers with its dreaded deadlines. 
Presidential aides are required to 
knock heads and make decisions for 
insertion in the President's “black 
book," or to betray their inadequacy; 
the President Is required to. get it all 
fotn hie hoar! op publicly display shal- 
lowness. This is true for the 20 ques- 
tions that are asked at a press confer- 
ence, and equally true for the 50 other 
questions that must be prepared for 
but are not asked. 

The press conference tradition is not 
merely to put on a lively show, which it 
does, or to help the people understand 
their leader, which it also does; the 
regularity of a formal press confer- 
ence disciplines an Administration 
and makes a better President. 

It’s hard to say which is more disap- 
pointing — Ronald Reagan’s decision 
to “get out of town” on press confer- 
ences, as be did on Solidarity Day, or 
the press’s apparent willingness to let 
him get away with it. 
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By WALTER KERR 


A s a practicing reviewer, I am now on the receiv- 
ing end of what I think of as the Late September 
Question. Late September, of course, is the time 
when the entire theater is busying itself making 
preparations for the new season. Actors are 
learning their lines (I say “their” lines advisedly since 


they sometimes aren't able to learn the authors'), direc- 
tors are coaxing their charges to take their first baby steps 
across stage, producers are booking cheater parties by the 
hundreds (of which two or three are pretty certain) and go- 
fers are getting black coffees mixed up with the ones that 
have yesterday's milk and a ton or two of saccharine in 
them. You can 'hear the preliminary buzz, the purrs of 
satisfaction and the cries of betrayal, clear across town. 

And it’s assumed that with everyone else so active, 
girding their loins and buckling on their armor and getting 
set for the fray (or for being hoist on their own petards), 
naturally the town's reviewers will be warming up, too. 
Thus the Late September Question, asked with metronome 
regularity by cab drivers, barflies, elevator operators, 
head waiters (if you go to restaurants featuring head wait- 
ers), news vendors, drivers of delivery trucks, close 
friends and the other people in line at McDonald's. It's al- 
ways the same, and it's always asked in earnest : 

“Well, are you all ready for the new theater season? 
What's going to be good? ” 

I do hope you see what's the matter with that fool ques- 
tion. At least the last part of it. How would I know, in late 
September, what’s going to be good in October, January or 



Lowell Thomas during one of his trips to Africa — “Feature stories became the 
trademark of his long career in broadcasting.” 


‘Lowell Thomas Was T ruly 
The Granddaddy of Us All’ 


By DOUGLAS EDWARDS 


S t was around midnight, London 
time, in the closing days of World 
War II in the spring of 1945. The 
scene: the overseas broadcast 
studio of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. I was preparing to do a 
two-minute report for CBS on the net- 
work’s early evening feature, “The 
World Today,” which would be carried 
live by shortwave to New York, when 
in he walked, clad in war correspond- 
ent’s uniform. He extended his hand 
and said, “Hello, I'm Lowell 
Thomas.” 1 knew his name about as 
well as 1 knew my own and had since I 
was 13 years old. 

Thomas was at the BBC to send back 
a report to NBC and I was thrilled to 
meet him. 1 had listened to his news 
broadcast from the time we got our 
first Philco tabletop radio, had ad- 
mired him, even tried to pattern my 
early broadcasting style after his. I 
told him how I got permission from my 
mother to remove the mouthpiece 
from the old fashioned telephone in our 
home in Troy, Ala. , to make it look like 
a microphone as I practiced news 
broadcasting, reading from whatever 
newspapers I could get my hands on at 
the time. He listened intently and 
never forgot it, apparently. Every 
time 1 saw him after that, he always 
referred to it and had something kind 
to say about my mother. I suppose a lot 
of other broadcasters got some of their 
early inspiration from Lowell 
Thomas. He was truly the “granddad- 
dy" of us all, and his death earlier this 
month marked the end of an era. 

In the very beginning of network 
newscasting, in 1930, there had been 
Floyd Gibbons, a colorful reporter who 
wore a patch over one eye, had a ma- 
chine-gun delivery and, according to 
his successor, Lowell Thomas, a fond- 
ness for John Barleycorn with a tend- 
ency to get himself in an “overserved" 
condition. 

Gibbons's sponsor. The Literary Di- 
gest was looking for a replacement. 
William S. Paley, the head of CBS, a 


Douglas Edwards is a longtime cor- 
respondent for CBS News. 


man blessed with great presence and 
good taste, decided he mighL have the 
perfect answer in a young lecturer, au- 
thor and man about the world named 
Lowell Thomas. The contact was 
made and "the best brains" CBS could 
muster were called in to prepare, as 
Mr. Paley described it, “a master- 
piece” for the Thomas trial broadcast. 

That roster included a friend of 
Thomas’s, Jesse Butcher, a veteran 
New York Times newsman; George 
E Ili man of Doubleday; Ogden Nash, a 
young manuscript reader who also 
wrote verses, and Dale Carnegie, who 
made a fortune writing and teaching 
how to win friends and influence peo- 
ple. Thomas also brought in Prosper 
Buranelli, star feature writer qn The 
New York World, who was to remain 
with Lowell as his top writer for the 
rest of his life. 

Thomas said he and Buranelli actu- 
ally did most of the preparation for the 
broadcast, which was a resounding 
success and resulted in the longest run 
of any daily, sponsored program in the 
history of radio. That first report con- 
tained a few items of real news, but it 
was made up for the most part of the 
feature stories that became the Lowell 
Thomas trademark. (Thomas spent 
two years at CBS. then moved to NBC. 
He returned to CBS in 1946 and stayed 
on for 30 years.) 

At the end of his first year on the air, 
Thomas wrote an article for The Pic- 
torial Review telling of his adjustment 
to the radio medium. He had tried to 
break the habit of gesturing grandly as 
he had on the lecture platform. He had 
shortened the long pauses used for dra- 
matic effect on the podium — useful in 
front of an audience, dead air on the 
microphone. He discovered that pro- 
fanity, acceptable in poetry and prose, 
was verboten on the air and he got let- 
ters to prove it. 

He learned that many in his audi- 
ence, which he estimated at one mil- 
lion that first year, found it distasteful 
to hear stories about an Arizona miner 
who has ordered and eaten a broiled 
and coiled rattlesnake, particularly as 
his broadcast in many areas came at 
the dinner hour. Thomas also wrote 
that he had learned to steer clear of 
stories about disease because “they 


seemed to have a neurotic effect on 
sick people and some of the faithful 
and attentive listeners are in hospi- 
tals." He enjoyed telling stories he 
called monstrous, shameless “whop- 
pers" for the purpose of getting a 
laugh. 

Lowell Thomas got many a laugh 
throughout his career and some of 
them came as he laughed at himself. 
Buranelli was a master at writing in 
Thomas’s choppy rhythm, and often 
the newscaster read portions of his 
copy cold, without a prior glance. 
Often those stories contained slyly 
suggestive material and on many oc- 
casions triggered the famous Lowell 
Thomas “breakups,” gradually build- 
ing bursts of laughter that rendered 
him speechless. Inevitably, Thomas's 
announcers were left to do the closing 
commercial, themselves fighting 
paroxysms of giggles. One of them, 
Hugh James, who did commercials for 
the Sun Oil Company for many years, 

described the experience as a little like 
“laughing in church” but said the 
audience and the sponsor loved it 
The audiences grew tremendously 
through the years. The Lowell Thomas 
newscast preceded the program that 
was America's early evening favorite, 
“Amos and Andy." Thomas, acknowl- 
edging the potency of that show, put in 
verse a suggested epitaph for himself: 
“Here lies the bird who was heard 
by millions of people who were waiting 
to hear 'Amos and Andy.' " 

.My former colleague Eric Sevareid 
gave what was perhaps the best 
- summation of Thomas's career after 
the pioneer's death: "As a journalist 
he was a story teller, a kind of wander- 
ing minstel in prose. He didn’t care 
who took care of the country's macro- 
economics or geopolitics as long as he 
could tell his stories. And he loved the 
face of the earth. I suppose he would 
have agreed with Macaulay, who 
wrote somewhere that two things en- 
dure through the ages — ope of them 
the great features of nature, the other 
the human heart. And Lowell loved the 
'$eas and the deserts and mountains 
‘ and he loved stories about people. And 
that’s almost the kind of journalism 
that is gone. I'm afraid. We're all too 
damn serious. 1 * 


April? If I did know, or if I so much as pretended to know, 
I’d be a decidedly suspect character. Where would I have 
got my inside information, the Big Tipoff, the infallible 
word from above that such-and-such a play was is the 
bag? I think everybody realizes by this time that it's the 
very play that's in the bag that tends to blow up in the audi- 
ence’s faces on opening night while it's some sneaky little 
affair first produced in one of the remoter sub-cellars of 
the Manhattan Theater Club that's bound to win hearts 
and cop all the prizes. Prophets are without honor in this 
area. 

What is actually going to be good this year is what 
turns out to be good about a half-hour after the curtain 
goes up, and anyone who pretends to have a crystal ball in 
working order before that fatal moment is kidding you or 
himself or his investors. . 

Furthermore, any reviewer who really had a fix on the 
four big ones that were going to take New York by storm 
before the storms do wouldn't be wandering around where 
he could be asked such a question. He'd be on his way Jo 
Samoa, St. Thomas or Switzerland. You see, a fellow who 
had the four hits taped wouldn't have to go to the theater at 
all. (Certainly it would be in the interests of his emotional 
stability to avoid most of the certain dogs in between.) All 
he'd really have to do is grind out four bundles of para- 
graphed praise, seasoned with suitable adjectives, send 
them to his editor for postdated use, and take off for one or 
another spot noted for its kinder climate or its numbered 
bank accounts (the latter in case he decides to gamble his 
own money on those sure things he's so sure of)- The fact 
that no reviewer I know of has as yet left town tends to sup- 
port my theory that the names of the. coming season’s 
champs are still enscribed an a secret ballot, sealed away 
and clutched to the breast of Price Waterhouse. 

I hope I have made it clear that 1, at least, am utterly 
unable to answer the question so often asked me. I’m 
sorry, and I don't mean to be rude, but I don’t know what's 
going to be good this year. Furthermore, I mean to keep it 
that way. While everyone else is hard at work, I intend to 
do absolutely nothing to prepare myself for the months 
ahead. I’m in dead earnest about that, and I’ll tell you 
why. 

Quite a few years ago, when I was still relatively new 
at this guessing-game, I used to try to give a bit of sober 
thought to the L. Sept, query. I’d look over the lists of the 
plays coming up (many of which gave up before they came 
up) and try to shake the promises down to see if they made 
any sort of pattern. Take a hypothetical, though not impos- 
sible, season of that period. Say that out of 65 ventures 
scheduled to arrive, one was by Tennessee Williams, one 
by Arthur Miller, one by William Inge and one by-S. N. 
Behrman (with the Lunts maybe). Certainly, when asked 
what the year had in store, you'd mention that quartet. 

And do you see what you’d have been doing? A whole 
lot of wrong things. By treating these "major” entries as 
though they were four sturdy legs built to hold up a large 
coffee table-— or, all by themselves, a theatrical season — 
you’d have been imposing a terrible burden upon them, 
one they hadn’t asked for or deserved. Mr. Miller’s play, 
let’s say, only had to be a good play in and of itself; it 
didn't have to sustain an institution through 50 or 60 fail- 
ures. But instead of asking it simply to please us for an 
evening, we were demanding that it salvage all the dreary 
nights that had gone before it. 

And if, by any chance, the Miller ■— or the Williams or 
the Inge or the Behrman— turned out to be less than we'd 
hoped, our dismay ballooned out of all proportion. “Disas- 
ter! ” we cried, meaning that the whole season was a loss 
because one of the writers marked to rescue It had gone 
down, too. Many a season was prematurely mourned in 
this way. Seasons were, in fact, often saved between 
March and May by the arrival of surprises by newcomers ; 
but Mr. Miller, or whoever it was that hadn’t lived up to 
our unfair expectations, was still blamed. At the very 





beginning of a season we’d imposed a shape on it that it 
wasn’t going to have. And half of what went wrong with it 
was inourhiads. • -y 

Looking forward too literally creates ancXher unhappy 
mind-set in a reviewer. His calendar is p re-marked: some 
events are Imp o r ta nt and same are Not. Thus, with a 
Pinter play from London ail! to come in December, the re- 
viewer may not be paying as much attention as be should 
to the "trivials" by unfcnowcsthat crowd the boards, brktf- 
ly, in October or November. He’s waiting for what he - 
knows to be valuable. He may still be alert enough to catch 
an unexpected treasure akmg.the way, but — in the cir- 
cumstances — he’ll be subject to a terrible temptation to 
downplay it, biding his time calmly. Reviewers are often 
accused of bias is one direction or another, though I’ve 
never found them a guilty bunch, really. There is, how- . 
ever, a subtle, unintended but nonetheless risky predispo- 
rition established— any previous positkm is a klrid of bias, 

I guess — the moment the Late September Question has 
been answered with a choice of titles and authors. Keep 
your mind a blank, I say. According to rumor, it's not all 
that difficult for reviewers to do. 

And, in this connection, 'another caution. It is impor- '*• 
tant, I think, for reviewers to avoid doing homework, 

1 homework of any kind. Right this minute, for instance, 
there are probably coosdeaiious souls among the hewspa^ ■' 
per and magazine crowd who are assiduously curled ap ' 
over Dickens's “Nicholas Nickleby,” which is soon to d e- 
scend upon us in dramatized form. Since “Nicholas Ntek- 
leby” is among the books most people read relatively - 
early in life — pretty soon after “Oliver Twist," wouldn't : 
yon guess? — the odds are that they 1 ve forgotten most trf j 
the plot detail by this time and, if they wish to appear at 'dp 
knowing, had better brush up an the original before vea- •" 
turing into the playhouse. After all. if a reviewer doesn’t - 
reacquaint himself with the intricacies of the narrative, ’ ' 
how is hegoing to be able to printout (a) where thedrama- 
tization parts company with what Dickens actually wrote, 
and (b) where stage and page blissfully cotodde? Review- - 
ere <fo love brixig thought erudite. }? 

Once again, all wrong. Either “Nicholas Nickleby” - ~ 
stands as a play on its own or it hasn’t any business stand- t. 
ing on a stage at aJL Deviating from Dickens won't hurt H 
if it's otherwise sound, and dinging for dear life fo oW ^ 
Charles won't save it if it’s nothing but a cut-and-pastejob. < . 
In fact, to speak for myself and my own onetime pretense . .. 
to erudition, I had to learn this the hard way. I was (hie to , 
review a Shakespearean play I hadn't read or Been in ; 
years and decided, ever so responsibly, to go through Ut- 
most thoroughly the day before. Which I dicL lathe thea-v ~ 
ter, 1 enjoyed myself; in my review, I complimentedthe 
performers on uncovering nuances I’d never notkfed 
earlier and — in particular— on managing SbakfespesrtfS. *'• 
language so well. I su pp o s e you can guess.the rest The 
next day’s mail— the next week’s mail — was the largest 
and leak temperate I've ever fled from. Nuances^ noth- 
ing! And language? It seems that while I was kc^qg baek . . 
savoring the music of Shakespeare's iambs, the rest of the.; 
audience was acquiring a severe headache as it stridnedto; 
make sense of what the actors were saying. Coukln*nffl- 
derstand a word, was the general complaint. Why bad i . 
heard the words — and those nuances — that nOoneetee; . 
was hearing? Because Fd stuffed them in my .heB&hjto 
than 24 hours earlier and they were still rattling aroundin" 
there, that's why. A little h om ework can be a dangers ' 
thing. And so can too much anticipation. '• . 

A tabula rasa is what I’m after, and if that sdirntfeas 
though I were simply trying to dodge an honest day^hihK^ 
before betaking myself to the playhouse, so be it; Calfme' ■ 
truant, say I’m goldbriddng. My vote still goes to the man - - 
who doesn't prepare himself for the theatrical experience 
he’s about to have. He’s the man most likely to have ft. **■' ' 

And do remember that a considerable part of thethte- 
teris appeal is the excitement of not knowing — untilft’s 
far too late— exactly what you've got yourself into- 
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is your bridge to financial expertise 
and services worldwide. That’s why 
more and more corporations and 
institutions select Bank Hapoalim. 

In Israel and abroad L; The bank that 
leads in growth and profits in Israel. ■ 

With over $17 billion in assets and , 

60 years of experience in the full range ’ ; 
of banking , marketing and investment 
services, Bank Hapoalim is. 
the bridge to your future growth. 


Isn’t it time you met us. 
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■Ulpan ;\kiv;» Xt'-tany . 
fntwmtiim.il Hebrew 
Study- Centre 


Arava — Dead Sea Works link 


Plans for world’s ‘lowest’ railway 


Israel-America Chamber is 
address for Sinai contracts 


ULPAN AKIVA 

Holds 


Modern Hebrew 
and Arabic Courses 


FOR TEMPORARY RESIDENTS, NEW IMMIGRANTS, 
VETERANS, TOURISTS, ADULTS, STUDENTS, AND 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN (12 years and over) 


PROGRAMME AND AIMS: 

intensive study in small classes (5-6 hours a day) shaping a study 
community based on learning, getting together and the meeting of 
Israeli Jews with Jews from the Diaspora; Israeli citizens, Jews and 
non-Jews: Jews and gentiles — all this in the frame of a social life, 
the culture of Israel and Jewish heritage. 


MODERN HEBREW — 20, 12 , B or 4 week courses 

for beginners, intermediate and advanced. 


SPOKEN ARABIC ifor Hebrew speakers) — 20 day or 6 day 

"quickie" course for beginners. 


COURSES OPENING: 


HEBREW 
October 1 1 
November 10 
December 8 


ARABIC 
October 1 1 
November 16 
December 14 


Courses held in the Ulpan Residence at the Green Beach Hotel, Netanya. 
Residents of Netanya and vicinity accepted as externa! students. 


By ARYEH WOLMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Engineers have started carrying 
out a detailed, five-month survey to 
prepare for the construction of the 
world's lowest railway line, to the 
Dead Sea Works in Sdom. The sur- 
vey, which is being carried out by 
Israeli firms, will cost about 
5250,000. 

The survey is scheduled for com- 
pletion next February and Israel 
Railways has said that it can carry 
out the construction work within 15 
months. This means that in less than 
two years trains should be chugging 
along the Arava to the shores of the 
Dead Sea, 400 metres below sea 
level, said Dany Morgenstem, the 
transport ministry official responsi- 
ble for railways. 

The government last month 
agreed to undertake an immediate 
survey, financed by the Railways, 
following pressure from the Dead 
Sea Works, which threatened to 
build a giant 18-kilometre-long con- 
veyor belt to haul its minerals out of 


the steep Syrio-African rift valley. A 
conveyor belt would undermine the 
economic viability of a railway line 
from the cenire of the countiy to 
Sdom and probably also to Eilat, as 
the Dead Sea Works would be one 
of its biggest users. 

The railway project has been fre- 
quently postponed due to govern- 
ment expenditure cuts. 

The current line completed in 
1977 runs as far south as the bleak 
rocky desert outpost of Nahal Zin, 
where major phosphate mines are 
being worked. The plan is to extend 
the line down to Hatzeva in the 
Arava and from there northwards to 
Sdom, a total drop of about 500 
metres. 

The first section of the new line to 
Hatzeva is estimated to cost 
SI6.45m. to build, but the most 
problematic section will be the last 
14 to 15 kilometres before Sdom. 

Israel Railways believes that the 
cost of the project from Har Zin to 
Sdom will be around S37m. 
Morgen stem thinks it will be closer 


To: Ulpan Akiva, P.O.B. 256, 42 102 Naianya South (Tel. 053- 
523123) 

(Government Employees. Apply Lo the education oFTicer of the 
ministry in which you work, or to Ulpan Akjva.) 


Please send me (free of charge) your detailed brochure and applica- 
tion forms: 


Name Address 
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TOURISTS ARE INVITED 

to an EVENING OF 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


on all aspects of living and banking in Israel 

Tonight. Monday. September 21. 1981. at 9.00 p.m. 
at the Plaza Hotel. Jerusalem 
Documentary film in English 
Refreshments 
Sponsored by 


Tout Vs'aleh 

W.Z.O. Aiivah 

and Absorption Dept. 


l.i: 


5. Ban Yehuda Sr. 
Jerusalem 


Tel. 02-533261 


1/ ISRAEL , 
iDISCOUNT DANK 


Clal Centre, Jerusalem pj 
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The Overseas Programme 


Announces registration for 
courses taught in English 
in the following areas: 


The Arab-israeli Conflict, the Sociology of Israel, 
Jewish Thought and Ideology, Hebrew Language, 
Bible, Community Organization, Anthropology, etc. 


Autumn Semester — October 5, 1981 to December 31. 1981 
Academic credit transferable to American Universities 


can be earned if desired. 


For details, please call (04) 240766 or 104) 246584. 
Sunday-Thursday. 8.30 a.m.-I.OO p.m. 


"Israel's most exciting educational experience for 
overseas college students is in Yeroham." 

GORE CURRICULUM for FALL, 1981 -q 
Art and Culture: Creating in Jewish Space-Time 
Desert Ecology: A Systems Approach 
Jewish Studies: The Senses and the Human Body 
Human Ecology: Social Dynamics in Israel 
Accredited 


4^ 


RAMAT HANEGEV COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAMME 
F.O.B. 183, Yeroham — Tel. 057-80575 


Notices in this feature are charged at IS4I.40 per line including VAT; insertion every day costs 
IS788.50 including VAT per month. Copy accepted at o/Tices or The Jerusalem Post and all 
recognized advertising agents. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

larad Misrezs, EsddbMcca: Permanent collec- 
tions or Judafca. An and Archeology; Dada 
^ and Surrealism and their Followers (until 22/9) 
Asian An from the Museum Collection; Ex- 
hibition cT Embroidery from around the 
World and Israel — Children's exhibition 
(doses 25.9); Retrospective exhibition of the 
Israeli sculptor, the late Itzhak Dsnziger; The 
Jews of Kurdistan — daily lire, customs, am 
and crafts: Israeli Prints from the Burston 
Graphic Centre, Jerusalem; Special exhibit: 
An Olmec "Baby Face" figure from Central 
Mexico: Joel Shapiro — visiting Contem- 
porary American artist — project in the Billy 
Rose Pavilion. Dada Collages by Erwin 
Blumenfeld (autobiographical photographic 
collages.) Tribute to Zariuky, exhibition on 
90th birthday of Joseph ZaritskyUrom 22/9). 
Vbttfag Hoots: Main Museum IO-5. (Tomor-> 
row Main Museum 4-10. Shrine of the Book 
10*10 At II: Guided tour in English. 3.30: 
-Nadi's Ark." children's film. Abo: Special 
guided lour of Tribal Arts exhibit. 

GaMed Too- fa English at Israel Mssemn: Sun.. 
Mon.. Wed.. Thur. I! a.tn. Tues. 4.30 p.m. 
Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon.. Wed.. Thur. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tues. 10 a.m.-IO p.m. Fit. Sat. 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller Misnccn Sun.-Thur. 10 o.m.-3 p.m. 
Fri„ Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further 
details: Tel. 02-882819. 

Enuoab — World Rel. Zionist Women. 26 Ben 
Maimon. Visit our projects: Call 02-662468, 
630620: 03-788942. 708440. 

American Mbrechl Women. Free Morning 
Tours — 8 Alkalai Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 
632334. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with Your Own Hands! For details 
and/or tour reservations, call Jewish National 
Fund. 02-635261. ext. 13. 


Jenmalem: Ahuva, 27 King George. 222043. 
Balsam, Salah Eddin, 2723 IS. Stau'afat, 
Shu’afal Road, 8101 08. Kafinan, Herod’s 
Gate. 282068. 

Td Aviv: Yani, 67 Yehnda Halevi, 612474. 
Kupat Halim OalH, 7 Amsterdam. 289221. 
Netanya: Kami el Comm. Centre, K. Nordan, 
51774. 

Haifa: Yavneh, 7 Even Sins, 666153. Segal. S3 
Hauzmaut. K. Ala, 441280. 


Phone numbers; Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa— 
101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan. Bnei Brak, 
Gtvatayim, Kiryai Ono) — 78X111. 


Tel Arfr 
MUSEUMS 

Td A*l* Mucus. ExhOfttau: Israeli Art A 
Decade or Acquisition. Archipenko: Early 
Works 1910-1921. European and American 
Art Collections. 

Visiting boms: Sun.-Thur. I0a.rn.-I0 p.m. (col- 
lections 10 a.m.-3 p.m.). Fri. closed. SaL 10 
a.nt.-2 pjn.: 7-11 p.m.' 



i: Bikur HoHra, (pediatrics, EJS.T.), 


Asbdod 22222 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam 885555 
Beersheba 78333 
Eiat 2333 
Had era 22333 
Hdon 803133 
Nahanya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Netanya 23333 
Pdah Tikva 91 2333 
Rchovot 054-5 1333 
Robot] LeZion 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tberias2011t • 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
American Mbradd Women- Free Morning 
Tours - Tel Aviv, Tel. 220187. 243106. 
WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939. Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 89537. 


Hadassah E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology), Mbgav Ladach (obstetrics). 


Td Avh: Rokah (pediatrics), Ichfiov (internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics, gynecology). 

Haifa: Carmel. 


“Emu" — Mental Health Fhat Aid, TeL: 
Jerusalem 669911, Td Ariv 253311, Haifa 53*- 
888. Bccnbeba 3Z1II, Netanya 35316. 


tope Crisis Centre (24 ham), for It 
441341, Td Aviv, 84-88791 Hrifk 


Haifa 

What's On in Haifa. Ad 04-640640. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa- 
tions. * Hourly tours or Chagall Windows at 
Kiryat Hadassah. Nominal charge. * Hourly 
lours at Hadassah Ml. Scopus.* Information, 
reservations: 02-416333. 02-426271. 

Hebrew Untarrity; 

1. Tours in English a: 9 and II a.m. from Ad- 
ministration Building. Ghat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours II. GO a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 


Rehorot 

The Wdanumn Institute. Open to public from 
8.00 a.m. to 3 JO p.m. Visitors invited to see 
audio-visual programme on Institute's 
research activities, shown regularly at 11.00 
a.m. and 3.15 p.m. Friday 11.00 ajn. only. 
Toon of the Wefzmme Homs every half hour 
from 10,00 a.m. lo 3.30 p.m.. Sunday to Thurs- 
day. Nominal fee for admission to Wcizmann 
House. 

For Tours of the House please book: Td. 054- 
83230, 054*83328. 


Mlsgav Ladach: Open fint 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility and family planning problems. Td. 02- 
633356. 


FLIGHTS 


POLICE 


24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


Dial 100 in most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 934444, Kirynt Shmona 40144. 


(multi-line) 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 lines) 






EDUCATIONAL: 8.35 English 6 9.25 
Nature 5-6 10.10 English 7 10.30 Program- 
me for kindergarteners 11.00 
Math/Gcomctry 6 11.15 English 5 11.35 
Geography 7-9 12.05 English 8 12.30 High 
School Literature 13.05 High School 
Science 15.00 Programme for 
kindergarteners, English 5-6, Math 5-6. 
(repeals}. 16.00 Pinr.occhio (pan 24) 16.30 
Spotlight I7.CC Nature film — sea lions 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 3. 4, 5 Vi - K a trie I the Ball 
17.50 DifTrent Strokes; The Return of 
Goosh 

18.15 Slar Blazers 

ARABEC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19J7 Programme Trailer 
19.31' News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

2Q.no with news roundup 

2003 Get Out of It — TV quiz game 

20.31' Literary Magazine 

21.00 Mahal Newsreel 

2! »0 l.t Bdlc Vie IV drama .ihiiul life 

in Germany after World War I 

22.55 Shun Israeli film ■ - Yoel Sharon's 

•Jmrt film ahuul a strange meeting 

between Ciidcun and hi* wife 

2 J. 35 Almunl Midnight 


JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoon* 18.00 French Hour 19.00 
News in French 1930 News in Hebrew 
20.00 News In Arabic 20 JO Doctor's 
Daughters. 21,10 Documentary 22,00 
News in English 22,15 THe Rockford Files 


ON, THE AIR 


First Programme 


6.11 Meal (.lock 

7.07 (stereo): Rossini: La Seals di seu. 
Overture (Abbado); Bach: Concerto NoJ 
in F Major for Harpsichord, Recorder? 
and Orchestra (Menuhin, Malcolm); 
Fasch: Symphony in A Major, for Strings; 
Brahms: Rhapsody in O Minor for Piano 
(Rubinstein) 

H.0S (stereo): Florent Schmitt; Psalm 
(Marti it on), K. StamHr. Quartet for String 
Orchestra in C Major (Kurt Redd); 
Mendelssohn; Violin Concerto in D 
Minor (Menuhin); Schumann: Symphony 
No.2 in t: Major. Op .61 (Chicago, Baren- 
boim ) 

10.05 (stereo); C.P.E. Bach: Variations on 

I. a Full la; Hindemith; Lehrstueck 
(Berihold Brecht, translated by Ada 
Brudt/ky and Avj Hanani, Lukas Foss) 

I I. 00 Sephardi songs 

11.15 hkmemary school broadcasts 

1 1 .30 Education far All 

12.U5 (stereo); Recordings Of the Israel 


Philharmonic Orchestra — M court: Piano 

Concerto in C Major, KJ0J (Alfred 
Brcndcl. Dietrich Fiacher*Dieskau): 
Sergiu Naira: Dedication, for Voice and 
Orchestra (Rema Samsonov, Daniel 

Barenboim) 

13.00 (stereo): Schubert: Rosamunds, Bal- 
let No.9 (Mehta); Elgar. Introduction and 
Allegro in G (Neville Maniner); Bert- 
Haira: Dance and Invocation (1st van 
Kenetz); Monteverdi: Madrigal; 
Reincckc: Movement from Concerto for 
Harp (Catherine Mich cl): Vcrdr. Aria 
from Aida (Richard Tucker) 

14.10 Children's programmes 
15.30 World oT Science (repeal) 

15.55 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 (stereo): Youth Concert — Humour 
in Mozart's Music — The Israel Clumber 
orchestra, Sidney Hart conducting: nar- 
rator. Yitzhak Reuvea 

I7JJ Programmes for OUm 

20.05 Everyman's University 

20 J5 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week with Prof. Yesbayahu Lefbowitz 

21.00 Music Quiz (repeat) 

21.35 Musk Magazine 

22.15 (stereo): Brahma-Dietrich- 
Scbumum; Sonata (Yak Kin, Prim 
Suh/man); Schumann: Fraucnliebe und 
Lebcn, Op.42 (Mira Zakal. Ruth Mense) 
Menu) 


Vbions (Henoch Tcl-Oren. Jerusalem 
Symphony. Ostrovsky) 


Second Programme 


6.12 Gymnastics 

672 Agricultural broadcasts 

6.54 Green Light 

7.00 This Morning — news magazine 

8.10 All Shades of the Network — morn- 
ing magazine 

12.05 Productive Pace — magazine for 
workers and employers 

12.30 Hebrew songs 

13.00 Midday — music, news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes 

16.10 Health and Medicate Magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land (repeat) 

18.05 Of Men and Figures — economics 
magazine 

18.48 Bible Reading — Hosea 4 

19.00 Today — people and events In the 
news 

20.10 Sabbath songs 
22.03 With People (repeat) 

23.05 The Second Half — women’s 

magazine 


23.15 (stereo) 1 . Jazz Improvisations 
00. 10 (stcreuk Special Requests — Delius; 
Double Cun cents for Violin, Cdio and 
Orchestra (Menuhin, Tortelier, Rpyii 
Philharmonic. Meredith Davies): Psrtos: 


Army 

6.10 Morning Sounds 

707 ”707" — with Alex Ansky 

8.05 IDF Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now — with Kobi Metdxn 

1 1.05 Golden OKties 

12.05 Israeli Summer — Ell Ybredfs 
morning programme 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art, cinema 
and theatre reviews, interviews, anecdotes 



to S43m. But, he .says, this is stQl 
more attractive than the conveyor 
belt alternative, estimated to cost 
$35 m.. because the' railway has so 
many other uses, while the con- 
veyor is single purpose. 

The Treasury has given its ap- , 
proval for construction to begin ac- 
cording to the findings of the sur- 
vey. The Dead Sea Works is 
prepared to give up its conveyor 
belt project if the difference in price 
between the two alternatives is not 
too great. 

But for the Dead Sea Works, a 
subsidiary of government-owned 
Israel Chemicals, the crucial thing is 
speed. At present it is not worth 
their while to export the large quan- 
tities of salt in the Dead Sea area, 
because the transport costs, by lorry 
up the steep winding road out of the 
Arava, are too great. With (rains to 
do the work, the costs of marketing 
Its potash, bromine and salt will fall 
significantly. 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jenisalev Fast Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — All bids on contracts 
con nected with projects of the Sinai 
Multinational Force and Observers 
(M FO) must be channelled through 
the Israel-America Chamber of 
Commerce, Nina Admoni, director- 
general of the chamber, said yester- 
day. The scope of the projects is 
between S50m. and SiOOm. 

The prime contractor for the pro- 
jects will be called F.A.S.T1 
(Facilities and Support Team), and 
consists of three American firms: . 
Paul N. Howard Co., of Green- 
sboro, North Carolina ^ Louis 
Berger Inc.; of East Orangey New 
Jersey, and Herbert International 
Inc., of Birmingham, Alabama. 

Actual bids will be available at 
the FA.S.T. desk set up at America 
House, in tel Aviv. Companies 
wishing to participate in these bids 
should contact David Matalon at 
America House. 


Pre-bid briefings will be h&ji 1 
regularly at the chamber, and flj' , K _ > 
first one will take place at 9 a.m. :■ 
October 11. Since the actual bkU 
ding wffl start on -October 15, Hi 1 .. ‘ 
dere should confirm their particip^?, ■: \ 
tion as soon as possible. ••.•rsfir - \ , 
Roy Anderson, prefect maas&t: L -: 
of FA.S.T, and CokmeL Wjffig: • 

Lee, of the. Sinai Construe^-: ' 
Management Office, who recent- ”\'.y 
visited the Israel- America.- 
Chamber, announced that . 

contractors could make bids fig V;. 
general building supplies’, 1 . 

materials, furnishings, andelectrio^: 

items, plumbing and mamtenaM;>; 
materials. 1 . . 

■ The chamber also said yesteid4;- : .;' _ 
that **m view of the fact thaftfgS ■' 
project must be completed by -Ap&;- i 
25, 1982, the time provided for bid-^- 
ding will be short." MOTbovct,^/^. 
prevent delays in meeting the terni.: ’* 
of the contracts to be ksued, ea^v- ‘ 
contract will have a penalty da^..- 


KAUEnUWI 

BUT HI tXPHSBI 


The America n<itandardof Naveh luxury condominiums with 
reduced neighbour dependence combined with- community 
facilities, puts them in a class by themseWes-exciustvel 
But high standard does not necessarily mean high prices. 

You are invited to visit our sales offices or write for a brochure. 

FOR YOUR CHOICE — 



MAIN OFFICE — 

53 Reh. ArlosorofF, Td Am, TeL 03-241166 
Open: Sunday. Monday, 

Tuesday, Thursday- 

— 8a.m.— I p.m. . 

— 4p.m. — 6p.m. 
Wednesday — 8a.m.— Ipjn. 


ifiS 


Construction Co. LTD. : 

A subsidiary o( Property and Buflding Cofp.Ud. 


2-2V , r-3-4-bedroom apartments and fabulous 
) penthouses in; 

NAVEH AMIR1M — 

Rdbov Ben-Gwloa, Hmliya 

PEER NAVEH j— Robot Yehosbrni Bin-Nun. north 

of Sderiot Nordaa Td-Aw 

RAMOT NAVEH - Rdio« Bwla 34. 36 Td-Ari* 

and splendid duplexes at - 

naotamirim, 

Rehov Bar-Kochba Herzliya 


TWO-IN-ONE CROSSWORD 




Magen David Adorn Grst rid centra ire opes 
From 8 p.m. to 7 a_m_ Emergency home ca0a» 
by doctors at fixed rale*. Sick Food memben 
should enquire about rebate. 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

4 Food for South 
•African chaps? (6) 

1 Holes, of course? (8) 
8 Dopey enthusiast? (6) 

10 Put one’s foot dawa 
• (5> 

13 Is deceptive in a num- 
ber of ways (4) 

14 Of which gardeners 
see a lot (4) 

15 Payment possibly a lot 
over a pound (4) 

16 The odd bit of crum- 
pet (3) 

17 Maintain one’s 
resolve? (4)< 

19 Not much of a moat, 
maybe (4) 

21 A middling motor ac- 
cessory? (5, 4) 

23 Drunks who toss 
restlessly (4) 

24 Got up as a flower (4) 

26 Points not previously 
dealt with (3) 

27 Fat girl going to the 
West End (4) 

29 A sound unit in the Bi- 
ble (4) 

32 Come down in the old 
Bull and Bush (4) 

33 Wrong notes .in rock 
(5) 

34 He glared wildly (6) 

35 Fighting and winning 
( 8 ) 

36 It’s not so bad for a 
teetotaller surrounded 
by booze (6) 


Use the same diagram Tor either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle. 



12 Get fit, girl,, with 
physical training!’ (5) 

13 The inferior fellow 

sCowlod (7) . ■ 

15 Victorian prominence 

(3) - 

16 Fishy deer? (3) 

18 Slavish person cm-, 
bracing a fool (6) 

20 Handle with’ 
. generosity? (5). 

21 Female malting itive m 
different ways (3) 

22 Add up with two 


fingers, perhaps (3) 

23 Calm directions to a 
Frenchman (6) : 

25 Hankering for money - 
(3) ■ ' 

28 The lower part of Sun- , 
deriantf (5) r . 

30 Upsetting jum can be 
a bit of a job, sir (5) • 

3 1 Not like an army colt? 

- (5) , . • 

32 'Keep going, James (4) 

33 The sort of opera to 
. sing in the bath? (4) . 


DOWN 

1 OF which many are 
best settled a new 
way? (5) 

2 Almost a Greek word, 
you'll admit (5) 

3 Film fastener? (4) 

4 One possibly slain by 
the gardener (5) 

5 Covers that slid 
around (4) 

6 Authoritative,- ouLwar- 
dly dull saying (6) 

9 Holds back a key 
figure in time (6) 

II Colour of a stopper (3) 


Yottriij's Cryptfe.SoMkw 

ACROSS. — 1, Camp-os: 7, Pa-sad-Eem. 8, Safa. 1ft, Reefer. 
17, Pfane-ti 14, Aid. K, Arena. 17, Test. 19, ForCe- 21,^ Pi-XI-e. 
22, Sated. 23, Port. 26. Desks. 28, Boa. 29,^ Art-fat 30. Fa-rtl-y. 
31, Ants. 32, Decaater. 33,: Dbinaer. 

DOWN. — l, Car-roL 2, Pro(R. 3, Spared, Wafl-ace. S,- 
Vente. 6, Malta. 8, Seas (sees). 9, F-E4. 12, Are. 13, Eater, 15, 
Boxer. 18, Ember. 19, Fit. 2ft, R-TcL 21, Passing: 22, SiL 23, 
Port-ER. 24, Oats. 25, Taylor. 26, D-and-y. 27, Stick (jaw). 28. 
Ban. 3ft. Pa-Rd. 

Yesterddfs Easy Sblntioa ' ■ . ' 

ACROSS. — 1, Gamble. 7; Aromatic. 8, ‘Alps. 10. Valley. II, 
Stripe. 14, Met. 16, Hoped. 17, List.'i9, ShietL. 21. Furor. 22. 
Capon. 23, Flew. 26, Areas. 28. Ban 29, Starts. 30, Maimed. 31, ' 
Ants. 32, Extended* 33;. Ending. . 

DOWN. — 1, Gravel, 2, Ballet. 3, Easy. 4, Smother. 5, Strip. 
6, Acted., 8, Alms. 9, PeL I2rRod. 13, Peace. 1£ Throb. 18. In- 
ert. 19, Sup. 20. Ion. 21, Fastens. 22, Q»r. 23, Fasted. 24, Lass. 

Wading. 26, Ashes. 27, Earth. 28. Baa. 30, Made. ’ • 


: EASY PUZZLE 

ACROSS 
4 Influence (6) 

7 Hides (8) — 

8 Start a fire (6) 7 
JO GrasseM^ 

13 Atfitif settle me nt (4) - 

14 warning (4)^ ^ 

15 Daybreak (4) 

16 Dandy (3) 

17 Indigent (4) 

19 Qosc of a prayer (4) 

21 Satisfied (9) 

‘23 Duty list (4) ■■ 

24 Require (4) . - : v fVp < 

26 Spider’s trap (3) - V ^ 

27 Entrance (4) 

29, Beers (4) 

32 Limbs (4) ... >1) 

33 Dish (5) ^ 

34 Prior to (6) j - *'* 

35: Fails to attend to. (8);^' . • C ^ 
36 Thoroughfare. (6) . : j j . 

DOWN"- 

1 Muffler (5). . L: 

2 Go in (5) ' • , 

3 Minus (4) - 

4 Crookedly (5) ' V / ‘ 

. 5 Supply of money- (4>^ J i:i 

6 Visit (4^2). • v iZJL 

9 Inborn (6) - J : 

n Age (3) Mm 

■ 12 Storehouse. (5> • .-• .'iSS: . v 
13 Mother and frthec^. UUg 

15 Speck (3) ’ ;nV QSE 

16 Nourish^ 13) 

18 Ass (6) . 

20 Gallantry award (5) ... 

21 Horse (3) 

22 Born (3) 

23 Do again (6) 

25. Moist 13) 

28 Representative (5> 

3ti Door fastener (5} 
3t.latelligence.(5) -.L ...: 

32 Traditional tearhing- 

(4) > _ • 

33 Draw {4) 


16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 IDF Eveait% Newsreel 
. 18.05 Military Magazine 

19.05 Noodle in a Record Stack — new 
records and recordings 

2IXO MaLat Newsreel 
21.35 Hebrew songs 

22.05 Jazz Hour 

23.05 Raphael Haiperin — special 
programme in honour of the reburial in 
Jerusalem of this famous turn-of-the- 
century personality (repeat) 

00.05 Night Birds —songs, chat with Ariel 
Cohen 


I 


CINEMAS 


Jlawka: Tel Ad* Mmnmmi Sttfaig tfcefa 
7.15, 9J0-. Romeo and JaBet ASk Mari . 
L® Marieoe 7, 9 Jft J >:'; 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
BROADCASTS 
7,00. 14.00, 17.00, 20.00 
Special daily features following the 
news at 14.00. 

SUN. Israel Mosaic — weekly 
magazine 

MON. You’re Oh the Air Live, 

phone-in 

THE. Mainstream — information 
and consumer magazine 
WED. Forum — discussion 
THUR. Studio Three — arts in Israel 
FRI. Thank Goodness It’s Friday : — 
Sabbath eve programme 
SAT.' This Week — weekly newsreel • 
These broadcasts can be heard on 
Ihe Fourth programme 738 kHz, In 
the Jerusalem area 675 kHz. in 
Central Israel 1026 kHz. 


JERUSALEM 4, 7,9 - 

Edn; .This is America: Ctooa; Funny 
Fetll HaMnUd dosed; Un Everythin*, 
you Always Wamdl to Know About Sex; 
Mkcfedli Postman Always Riqp Twice. 
6.45, 9 ; Grloa: Stuntinan 4, 6.45, 9; Orea: 
How to Beat' the Hj*b Cost of Livinj; 
Hm. ExcaUbor tJO, 9.15s Sesmdir* An*i 
Vera 7. 9.15; Mayras ! Hs’«u- Coal 
Mhwr’a Daughter fi.45, 9; Chna , U . 
■Ninotchka 7; Apocalypse Now 9; brari' 
Mararai: Noahts Aik 33ft: CbswthMMi 

What’s Up Doc? 1; Manhattan W0 


HAIFA 4, 6JS, 9 ". 

AfMtfastu r Star Crash; Araoa: N%ta 
Hawks; Atrai au World faFuBofMamod 
Men; Cfcofa Thief; Grisr: Alien 10,2.7; 
Revenge of Shan LmJ£4,9; tmm Or: 
American Graffiti 4, 7, 9; MotM: 

Turn 6.45, 9; Oridu Penman Always 
Rings TMee; Ovtoa: Flossy ft mawOp; 
Orfy: Ordinary People. 4, 630, 9;P«ar; 
Chy of Wanen; Seat Moscow Does Not 
.MjeveJn Tears 6.15..9; Shsnlb Ratoif 
Bun 6 JO. 9 


TEL AVIV 440,7.15, 9M 
AWriDakBewYcW,: Harper Val- ; 
Wy P.TA,; , Chm Oosed; Tiw Oas; 
Ansels’ Brigade; .dram Two; Blue' 
Lagoon: Dcksl; The Idohnaker 7, 9 30; 
DrlreHhK The Humanoid' 7,15;' Brint 
‘Theta 9 JO; Sex, utidoi^it; Bates Lai 
Son Dow*; Gra.-Ordtaary People 5.40. V. 
9 JO; Gerdau: City of .Wooca 4J0, 7. 
9J0: HodU Dcrath Hunr; Uteri The-For-T 
mute: .Masdsi; Splendor ia the Grasn 
MograM: Xye of the. Needle; OrK: 
Change of Seasou Ate Divine Madness 
i 1 .' L 30 - 4 * 7 - 9Jft; Pier: Postman Always 
Ring* -Twice; ■ l*rrin ups DshMuiira ’ 
Hafr 7J5, 9J0; Hernat Arin Blues . 
Brothers "7.15, 9 JO; SfeakatT: Moscow 
Does Not BeUeve n Tera 6 JO. 9J0; 
Srafc; ExcaBbur - 6J8V 9 Jft* TdMstr 
Coal Mmar's Dfwghsec; Tsl Artn NfeM - 


RAMAT GAN 

Arrara: Coal Minert Daughter 7.-9J0: 
Mr The Confratiaa 7,15, 9JOt Orakv 
Elephant Man 4,7, 9.30; Gvtet Stuntman ^ 
4; 7.15, 9 JO; Rati Oitfhary People 7, 
9J0-Raasat Gaa: Swms LOce OW Tana s 
7.15.-9J0 _ : 


HERZLIYA . .1' 

Orate: Back Roads 7, 9.15; TVrart: Blue 
Lagoon 7.15, 9.15, -. ■ ‘ 


PETAH TIKVA 
Stalotni Rag ! at BuB.7, 9.15 


NETANYA J ‘ *i-' : . 

-BHtex Eoto tin 43ft 9.15/ ; 


. RAMAT HASBLUttMf - ... 

The Wamora 7; Ayctw 9JS: V* r 
Km and- 1 4J0; ' . “ - ' 
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vGlickstein’s chance l| 
y to avenge Open defeat 


*?JLA MAT HAS H A R ON. — 
"h 1 imerican ace Mel Purcell and 
■OoHomo Glickstein will be the top 
■%ceds at the Israel Teonis Centre's 
ourth annual Grand Prix tourna- 
ient next month, giving the Israeli 
hainpion an early opportunity to 
‘i venge his second-round US. Open 
v -efeal by Purcell a fortnight ago'; 
T^/he competition, this time worth 
; > 75,000 in prize money, takes place 
: ’Vt. the 1TC courts here from Oc- 
L >."' jher 5 to 12. 


British soccer 

; ngflsh Dfttslon One 

'tedaften 3, Mia. City 0 
2, Cematrj 2 
,n*s & Amend 0 
, *c*od % A*m VHta 0 
'‘AM. Udted U Snwi 0 


> taopCM X, MMAnkn’ 0 
^' nto l. Notts Forest X 
Lg[ : ,Wwdl,WiihfiS 
* VEmtoa 0 

' Vast BraorO. Wot Hsa 0 

-ihUoB Two 
rftoe a. OUfaaiK 2 

S 2, Bsnsfay | . 
Btackta 3 
. GrtanfcyO 
Laton 2 
. Newcastle 1 
Wiadml 
Crystal Paten 0 
temrtd Wad. 1, Darky 1 


Thirteen players ranked-, in the 
top 150 in the world by the Associa- 
tion oF Tennis Professionals axe 
among the more than 100 entries. 

As last year, the event is part of 
the Volvo Grand Prix men's pro cir- 
cuit, Local sponsors are Bank 
Leumi, Dan Hotels, Elite and Galia 
sports shoes.' 

Purcell, 22 — now one _of the 
glamour hoys of the pro .circuit — 
owes Us No. 1 seeding to his current' 
30th spot in the ATP' rankings. 


Running is easy 

HOVE, England (AP). — Steve 
Ovett* Britain's Olympic track star 
on Friday married his longtime 
sweetheart, model Rachel Waller — ' 
a love he had publicly announced to 
the whole world last year. 

After winning his gold medal is 
the 800 metres at the Moscow 
Olympics last summer, Ovett wrote 
an i maginary “I love you" in the air ■ 
with his finger, hoping 23-year-old 
Miss Waller was watching. Since 
then, Ovett, 25, has thriDed his fans 
by making the same gesture after 
every winning race. 

After the brief ceremony at a 
registry office in this south coast 
town, Ovett, who holds the world 
1, 500-metre- record, said 7 the' 
ceremony was more nerve-racking 
than any race. . * 

- "The most nervous moment of 
my life," he pronounced h. 


YatfflN 1, RMtestaam 0 
cattish Pre mier Division 
hotel I, HBxrtdtfl 0 
Mrfe 2. DadecUtd. I 
mfee 3. Sf. Mina 0 
Hwcn 0. Crtfic 2 


CLASSIFIEDS 

tEKDA Y RATES: Minimum charge of IS 1 07 .20 Tor eight wards: IS13.40 for each additional 
ltd. FRIDAY AND HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum charge of IS 125.60 Tor eight words: 
.15.70 Tor each additional word. All rates include VAT. 

HA DUNES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 ajn. of day prior to publication. For Friday'* paper, 
pin. on We dne sda y . Far Sunday's pap er . 3 pm. on Thursday. Td Aviv and Haifa: Wednesdays 
d Fridays: 12 noon two days prior to publication. For. Sunday's paper. 12 noon llinnday;.* 
fa are accepted at all offices of The Jerusalem Past (for addresses see masthead on back page) 


WHERE TO STAY 


-RVTCED APARTMENTS for ran. Short 
in. Special ar r an g em ents for foog teem, 
ttzfiya Heights, TaL 052-58144, -4RebovB- 

. Herzliya. 


HNTAL — weekly basis, Irony 2roamfaly 
-viced apartments with swimming pooL in. 
azbya PkvMh aa sec. Money saving scheme, 
doable to bote! rates. Aagto-Saxon, TeL 
2-7026! 


INSURANCE 


CHEAPEST MOST c omp r ehe nds motor In- 
surance. great card for motoring abroad, 
special diplomatic UN cover. B rummer 
Levine. TeL 03-286646. 


PERSONAL 


FEMALE COMPANION for tourist. TeL 03- 
444508. 1 1 amu-l pjn. 


DWELLINGS 


SERVICES 


,)BIL GREENBERG RENTALS. 

THsfaed-anfnrnabcd. foagAbon term. 2 Os- 
• 'hbfai. TeL 053-28735. 053-32558. . . 

" .NGLO-SAXON** offers Neunya's largest 
ection apartments, villas, salc-reniaL 
- in/long term. TeL 053-28290. 


STAMPS 


TOR SALE 14 CJ.R. stamps 5-300 
obliterated post office Kariovy-Vary with 
Hebrew and Czech letters “Xll Zionist 
Congress" 6.9 Jl. Phone highest offer. Td. 
03-247687. evenings. 
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Foreign Currency Rates (In IS) 
for 18.9.81 


Country Onrency 


UJS A. Dollar 

Great Britain Sterling 
Germany Mark 

France Franc 


Holland Gulden 

Switzerland Franc 
Sweden Krona 


Africa Ba n d 1 

Belgium Fnutc 10 

Austria Schilling 19 

Italy Lire 1000 

Japan Yen 1006 


Buying Selling . Baying Selling 

Cheques and Banknotes 

transactions 


13.0912 

23.9961 

13.2228 

24.2373 

12.9600 

23.7600 

13.3500 

24.4700 

5.7695 

5. 

8275 5.7100 SJMOfl 

2.8961 
S IMS 

2. 
5 1 


6.7134 

2.3780 

il» 

8. 

2.< 

■r«w ■ 

7809 

6019 


k£3 


2.: 

• u 

2J 



|{,:i 


10.8944 

15.1322 

18.8884 

&5144 

8.1820 

11.3245 

57.7468 


11.0040 

25.2842 

14.0280 

3.5497 

8.2042 

11.4384 

58.3273 


10.7900 

14.4400 

10.9000 

3.0800 

8.1000 

10.7100 

57.1700 


11.1100 

12L57D0 

14.7600 

3.5800 

8^400 

11.5900 

58.8990 


“Dollar Pa* • and “Euro Pa*'* 
Buying and Selling rates (in IS) 
for i8.9.81 

Buying Selling 

Dollar Fas** limit 43.4010 43.9282 

Paz” limit 55.3399 - 56.8902 

. 15.1622 15.3146 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for deposits of up to 825,000 value for 18.9.81 


USA. 

Dollar 

■ Great Britain 

Sterling 

f Germany 

Marta 

/Heflaad 

Golden 

Quuda 

Bolter 

France 

Franc 

Swteaertead 

Franc 

. "DeBar Pza** 


"Bara P» M 



9%. 10 


14% 

18% 

18% 


18% 

3» 

1254 
12% . 

m 
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TYPIST-SECRETARY 

WANTED . ..... 

* Fluent in English typing. 

* Hebrew typing [and language) an advantage, but not a must 

* Various secretarial duties. 

Working boors: 8.30 a. m, -4,00 p.m. 

Apply in person to: S. Sfcsel Ud., 60 Shlomo Hamelsch^t., Tel Aviv. 


Baseball standings 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Mnlrid llrCUan t . 

New York S. St Look 1 
Phtetergh 7. FHMripWi 6 
Atua 3. Su Dim 0 . 

Ctadmti 5. Loa Aafrira 4 
San ftaacbco 5, Houston 2 


St. Louis 
- Montreal ‘ 
New York - 
Chicago 
Pktsburgh 
X- Philadelphia 

Houston 
X-Loa Angeles 
Cincinnati 
San Francisco' 
Atlanta 
San Diego 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


w 

L 

Pet. 

Gb. 

21 

IS 

.583 



19 

IS 

.314 

2*i 

• 17 

20 

.459 

4K 

16 

19 

.457 

4H 

16 

2! 

.432 

5M 

15 

21 

.417 

6 

24 

" 14 

.632 



22 

16 

379 

2 ■ 

21 

16 

.568 

2Yi 

21 

16 

-568 

2K 

19 

IS 

.514 

4H 

H 

28 

.282 

J3H 


New York 6, Boston 4 
MBwkzkac S.^ Baltimore I 
Toronto 5, Cdtanta I 
Cimlnd 8, Datrait 4 
Oakland (0, Chicago 5 
Mteuaoto 6,- Texas 3 
Hanna City 8, Saatrfc 3 
W 

L 

Pei. 

Gb. 

Milwaukee 

23 

16 

.590 

— 

Detroit 

22 

16 

.579 

ft 

Boston 

21 

16 

.568 

1 

X' New York 

21 

16 

36S 

l 

Baltimore . 

20 

16 

356 

IH 

Toronto- 

17 

18 

.486 

4 

Cievetand 

(8 

20 

.474 

4ft 

tUnsuCky 

22 

IS 

.595 

_ 

X -Oakland 

18 

17 

.5 14 

2ft 

Minnesota 

19 

JP. 

300 

3 

Texas • • • 

15 

20 

.429 

5ft 

Chicago 

15 

22 

.405 

6ft 

Seattle 

14 

23 

J78 

8 

California •- 

12 

23 

.343 

8ft 


X — First Half ‘Division Winner 


What if ■% 

they’d won? M 

Post Sports Staff . 

Residents of flats overlooking the 
Hove cricket ground have com- 
plained, to Sussex County officials 
after happy members of the County 
team took a “streak” around the 
ground at the end of their final 
match of the season ‘ against 
Yorkshire. 

This was part of a champagne 
party to mark Sussex finishing se- 
cond in the championship table, 
their highest placing ever. One seam 
bowler wore his jockstrap but the 
other players cavorted in die all- 
together for their lap of honour. 

The final Championship table 
reads:_ r._w l b n*. 

NoibgteMlrire 22 II 4 7 56 72 XM 



Snaex 

Sonctaet 

Middlesex 

Ena 

Surrey 

H w ppddr e 

Leicestershire 

Kent 

Yorkshire . 
Wigrcesunhire 

Hi .ImmIimm 

DwDjnaore 


22 II 3 S 31 61 302 

22 IO 2 10 34 65 2» 

22 S 3 - 10 49 64 237 

22 • 4 10 62 64 234 

22 7 3 H) 52 72 236 

22 6 7 9 43 63 206 

22 6 6 10 43 S> 199 

22 5 7 10 3! 31 189 

22 3 9 S 41 66 117 

22 3 9 • 44 32 172 

22 4 7 11 SI 37 TO 


Gloucestershire . 22 4 3 13 31 S3 170 


Cteotpa 


22 3 10 9 30 69 167 

22 3 -6 13 51 67 .M* 


W^ekdrire 22 2 * II 9 56 *3 133* 


Bonzo Classic 

HERZLIYA. — Jackie Saul, who 
played five times at Wimbledon 
when a leading South African tennis 
player, yesterday won the 51,500 
Bonzo Classic for seniors by beating 
former Israel champion Yehoshua 
Shalem 6:2, 6:0, at the Dan Accadia 
courts here. 

Said, 38, is dub coach at the Dan 
Accadia. He was also Israel 
National team coach, after his im- 
migration to Israel in 1977 

. Sad’i game Waa M duij for 3 6 y« wiH 
“Stei” Stata af Hayod Td Aft* h the Ited 
and Sand u MuBy” Dnfc of Ml Camd ett 
te HrifaJu Friday’s acaritteal vtt a 6:2, 6:1 
victory ovtr- Amoa Aba may. 


GOLF: The ILS. has tab* «6K to SKkaioocr 
Emayo h the «— I Ry*w Of o—frthhz te- 


tag pteytd at Wstoa Haatk, Eagfoad. 

fa feraot. Softy FHcteua aad Barbara Gates 
of Haifa, waa yiaurbayl t totw te B evam at 
CMsaraa «U a 67 art. B—wi if, a Ant 
tektod. wrt Jrirn Caterrik ad Stay ta 
mbs. te Friday's coadted ate team mat, 
Yah Am (71) ai Yori Stefof (7J) of Or 
Abba woa a 144, site faf (bote ahead sf 
Rtaabs Safer (76) ad Yatal Levy (74). 
TENNIS: b Davb Cag matches foe Soviet 
Uafaa white waited Hoflad 5-e, Spate lad 
H— gsry 2- 1 sad West Genaay had Braafl 1-4. 
CRICKET: te yattayVtal Natteaal 
Lvsf*. aettoa TH AWv satefy heat Atedsd “A” 
hy seven wickets. Ashdod D2 aS ate (Kaapal 6- 
»); Td. Aviv 133 for 3 (MeteMatt Uem- 
tewg 42), 


for those 
who need it 

We come into the picture as 
your guest arrives from 
abroad: meeting him at the 
airport,, hotel arrangements, 
car hire, tours of Israel, even 
sending his wife flowers. 

Your company is not charged 
any commission. 

Know a better solution to a 
headache? 

For full information, phone 
Raya today at 03-247237. 
247241 




OPHIR EXECUTIVE SERVICE 
A subskfiary of Ophk Tours Ltd. 

84 Rahov Ben Yehuda, 
Tel Aviv 


r --- 1 S HA HI. (; F N F R A ]\ BAN K t 

1H UH.J f.b im C’.O.fiov 
111. T r-l \\ jv 


GOLD QUOTATION 

London second fixing 

18,9.81 

$ 447.00 



The kiss that went astray — the notorious celebration by Betar 
Jerusalem on September 12 of the goal that was disallowed by referee 
Avraham Klein — while Betar Jerusalem were exulting, Maccabi Tel 
Aviv scored from the free kick awarded by Klein. (Ratiamim Israeli) 

Jerusalem bounces b&ck®^f** 
but TA clubs head table ^ 


By PAUL XQHN 
TEL AVIV. — Betar Jerusalem 
showed they are not a dub to be 
kept down for long when thgy 
bounced out of the doldrums into 
which they had been cast by last 
week's controversial events to score 
a splendid away win in Becrsbeba in 
yesterday's National soccer league 
action. 

A fine crowd of 11,000 saw the 
Negev side dictate much of the 
match, but Betar notched both 
points by grabbing their chances. 
Eran Bendori, a newcomer to Betar 
from Maccabi Jaffa, scored both 
goals.' He headed the Jerusalem 
team into the lead after only eight 
minutes. Shortly after half-time Rafi 
Eliyahu, the fiery Beersheba 
sharpshooter whose shots are nor- 
mally satin smooth, missed a 
glorious chance to level things but 
his penalty was palmed away for a 
corner by national ‘keeper Yossi 
Mizrahi in the Betar goal. 

The result was put beyond doubt 
15 minutes from the end as 
Beersheba failed to capitalize on 
their territorial advantage and m 
one of Betar's rare breaks from 
defence Bendori latched onto a 
long ball upfield. the blond striker 
made no mistake for his second 
goal. 

It was altogether a good day for 
the capital as Hapocl Jerusalem 
taught their visitors from KJar Sava 
that height is not the only way to 
secure supremacy in the air. Kfar 
Saba tower over the Jerusalem men 
but when their easy first half 
•.heading chances . materialized^ 
-Page!, Shum/and Yiani all wasted; 7 
-theay whfle at the other end the 
diminutive Avraham Ben David 


nodded is a daisy of a goal after a 
perfect cross from Rail Cohen. Ben 
David grabbed his second when he 
screwed in a 25-metre shot. 

Despite the jubilation in the 
capital, the Tel Aviv domination of 
the league a beginning to be felL 

Three Tel Aviv clubs, cupholders 
Bnei Yehuda, league champions 
Hapoel and Maccabi, top the 
league table after winning both 
opening matches. 

Hapoel beat BeterTel Aviv 2-0 at 
the new Hakoah ground in Ramat 
Gan, with two superb long-distance 
shots, from Yaacov Eckhaus, and 
new signing Maurice Jano. Bnei 
Yehuda also scored a 2-0 away win 
in Rishon while Maccabi Tel Aviv 
upset tradition by beating their 
bogey team Maccabi Jaffa (also 2-0) 
at the Bloomfield Stadium. 

Six thousand saw the derby in 
which Betar were weakened by the 
absence of Giora Spiegel and striker 
Raft Tchuva. Rifat Turk on the 
other hand returned to the Hapoel 
line-up after many months absence 
due to injury. Hapoel went ahead in 
the 9th minute when Eckhaus let fly 
from nearly 30 metres to leave Avi 
Lie berm an in the Betar goal 
stranded. 

In the 50th minute, Moehe Sinai 
shot wide from the penalty spot, but 
Jano made it 2:0 in the 87th minute 
with a terrific shot. 

- Maccabi won the Petah Tikva 
derby over Hapoel 3:1, with Doron 
Rabinson scoring two of their goals. 
In the only result to go against the 
book, Maccabi Haifa opened their 
fira^ division ledger with -a 3:2 away 
wm ovri’ Shimshon Tel Aviv' in- ; the 

Rosenthal, only 18, scored two 


COMMENT 

The unwritten law 

Betar Jerusalem are a unique phenomenon on Israel's sporting scene. 
Like Manchester United in England, their supporters are not confined to 
the precincts of their own city. Their fervent following stretches the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Although ai times over-volatile, their supporters bring to the game a 
devotion which is both vital and desirable. An envious Hapoel manager 
once remarked, "Had the Labour movement devoted as much attention to 
the Hapoel clubs as has been geared to Betar, perhaps the Likud would not 
have won the last two elections." Certainly Betar Jerusalem have served as 
a rallying force for those who consider themselves under-privileged and dis- 
criminated against. 

There is little doubt that, on the field, in their style and commitment, 
Betar provide a welcome approach that is rudely missing in many other 
clubs. Their return this year to the top division — even the most ardent 
Hapoel fan concedes — adds a flair and bite which were missing in their ab- 
sence. These plaudits are very much their due, and thus we can feel for their 
players, management and fans in their disappointment last weejk-end. 

Referee Avraham Klein may not have erred in adjudging that a Betar 
player was offside, and in disallowing the 75th minute goal scored by Yaron 
Adiv. The TV replays indicate that he was right. But he may have made a 
mistake in not realizing that there was perhaps another offside at the other 
end of the field, when Maccabi scored the gift goal be gave them, while 
almost the entire Betar team was erroneously celebrating the non-goal. 

His decision to allow Maccabi Tel Aviv to take the free kick after he had 
disallowed the Betar goal, when he must have known that the Betar players 
were not aware of his decision and were not participating in the game is 
more susceptible. Mr. Klein is a brilliant referee, internationally acclaimed, 
and he has the weight of the 17 major rules in the referee’s manual on his 
side. But there is an extra unwritten law of common sense to which he 
should certainly have paid heed. 

In the final analysis, however, Betar have only themselves to blame for 
not keeping their eyes on the man in charge before starting their Excessive 
celebrations. The way the players converged on each other hugging and 
kissing provided a scene that looked more like a gay bar in San Francisco, 
with everyone high .on cocaine, than a football field. 

Such scenes have become all too commonplace. It is against the spirit of 
sport to keep the other side hanging miserably around, after a goal has been 
scored against them, for ten minutes, while the jubilant scoring team in- 
clude in their transports of delight, not only their team-mates, but also their 
manager, coaches, committee members, supporters, wives, children, 
policemen and policemen’s horses. How wonderful it would be, if we could 
return to the old-fashioned handshake or clap on the shoulder. 

That said, the cure for this evil is not a sudden ruling by a single ref, but a 
considered directive by the Israel Football Association. Haim Haberfeld, 
the new I FA boss, said sadly that he regretted that the season had opened 
with such an incident. But the incident did take place, and the fact that it 
happened to Betar, a team with such charisma that the incident has aroused 
interest even outside soccer circles, should induce Mr. Haberfeld to con- 
sider the whole question of excessive self-congratulation. While he is about 
it. he should also attack the pernicious habit of spending many minutes in 
futile protests against referees' decisions. 


goals for the visitors in a splendid 
game. 

Ronnie Haim had headed them 
into the lead in the 23rd minute and 
a minute later Rosenthal with 
another header, made it 2d). David 
Ishay, a newcomer to Shimshon, 
soon pulled one back and Efraim 
Arbiv levelled the scores for 
Shimshon at 2:2 in the 34th minute. 

Throughout the second half Haifa 
pressed for the winner, with B Bruch 
Maman leading their attacks. 
Reward for their positive football 
came in the 78th minute with 
Rosenthal again heading home. 
Haifa are the youngest team in the 
tip division. Their oldest player 
Maman is but 25. 

A packed house in Rishon saw 


Bnei Yehuda play sparkling soccer. 
Had the ball run for them and had 
Efraim Weiman in the home goal 
not been in such dazzling form, the 
Hatikva side could have won by half 
a dozen goals. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: 

Stenteo 2 MacoW Haifa 3 
Hapod Jmta 2 Kbr Sm 9 
Bator Td Affr 0 Hapocl Td Aih 2 
R taboo Lextoa 0, Bad Yateda 2 
MaccaM Fatofe TUcra 3 Hapod Fatoh Tlfcra 1 
Ycbad 0 Maccabi Nctoaya 0 
Maccabi Td A*i» 2 Jaffa 1 
Bcerababa 0 Bator Janata 2 

SECOND DIVISION 

Yam 1 Kfaryat Stem 0 

Hapoel Ramat Gaa 2 Ramat AmUar 1 

Bator B—b 1 Upper Nazareth 9 

Beta Sbean 1 Hakoah 1 

Hap«k Ballad BcK SteetaB - 

Lod I Tiberias 0 

Td Haaaa 2 Acre 1 

Bator Ncuaya 4 Kby* Gat 1 
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Where delay is costly 


WHETH ER this country's pledge to return the Yamit region — also 
known as the Rafiah Salient — to Egypt under the peace treaty was 
inevitable, or even wise, will remain a bone of contention, among 
Israelis for some time. What is beyond dispute, however, is that, since 
"the pledge xi as in fact given, the hope of peace with Egypt, and with 
the Arabs in general, depends on Israel's making it good by vacating 
the region not later than the deadline of April 22. 1982. 

There is a fair-sized body of domestic opinion that believes a dif- 
ferent diplomacy from the one pursued by Premier Begin might have 
induced President Sadat to pan with the Yamit region — which was 
little but sand-dunes before its settlement by Israel barely a decade 
ago — in a swap of desert land along the common border in Sinai. 
Bul that argument is now academic. 

Another body of domestic opinion, smaller bul more voluble, 
would rather see the peace treaty torn up than the balance of Sinai 
given away. The active representatives of this body of opinion, 
centred mainly around the Tehiya Party, are carrying their point far 
beyond academic argument. 

They have been calling on the nation “to slop the withdrawal from 
Sinai." apparently even if it involves an open confrontation with the 
military authorities. Most recently they have hit on a sure-fire device 
lo thwart the process of evacuation, by taking residence in the vacant 
homes of settlers who have already agreed to relocate into Israel 
proper, this side of the international frontier with Egypt. 

There is some suspicion that their action is backed by the remain- 
ing settlers, who are engaged in a battle of their own to secure the 
highest possible compensation for their homes and farms in the 
region. 

That the settlers deserve to be compensated has never been con- 
tested by anyone. After all. the settlers were prodded into the 
wilderness by successive national governments, in the name of an ap- 
parent national consensus, and they made the area bloom — even if 
with the help of massive injections of public funds and with easily 
available local Arab labour. Now they must move out. but it is only- 
fair th't they should be given the means to reconstruct their lives all 
over again, whether on the land or in a city. 

The settlers, however, have evidently felt that something more w as 
coming to them: reparations for the mental anguish caused by the 
disruption of their lives due to the peace treaty. In this they have 
been aided by a government that has shown itself exceedingly eager 
lo salve its conscience over the concession but has not been able to 
decide on a clear policy of compensation or on how to administer it. 

In long drawn out negotiations, the length of which was not all 
(heir own fault, some of the settlers have extracted astronomical 
sums — astronomical, that is, in terms of the country's resources — 
from the government by way of compensation. But the appetite of 
the several groups involved is growing, as each one looks over the 
shoulders of the other: the townspeople of Yamit. for example, feel 
discriminated against as compared with the farmers of the region. 

Thus it was the city people who a week ago forcibly ejected the 
director-general of the Prime Minister's Office. Mattityahu 
Sfkmuelevitz, who had come down to talk to them. It turned out that 
M was not sufficiently accommodating. 

The government is still hoping to placate the settlers by offering 
still higher advances to those who undertake to leave their homes and 
farms by a fixed date, and allow the authorities to start dismantling 
their equipment right away, so that it may all be removed by the time, 
the Egyptians arrive. c 

But the settlers' bargaining power is in the meantime being 
strengthened by the tactics of Tehiya MK Han an Porat, who himself 
led a company of squatters to some empty premises at Moshav 
Talmei Yosef last week. Mr Porat’s own purpose, of course, is to pre- 
vent the evacuation from proceeding under any conditions. To him, 
as to a minority of the settlers who side with him, the Yamit area is an 
inalienable part of Erctz Yisrael. 

The squatters were supposed to be turned out as soon as Defence 
Minister Ariel Sharon, their one-time ideological ally, returned from 
his American visit. So far he has taken no action, and instead the 
buck is being passed between him and Simha Ehrlich, the agriculture 
minister who heads the ministerial committee on the evacuation. 

If this keeps up, the price of evacuation will rise, a great deal of 
precious equipment will stay unremoved in (he fields — and Israel's 
withdrawal from the region might turn into a pretty unsavoury 
business for all concerned. No matter how it ends, peace will not be 
the gainer. 
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A SENSITIVE 


RELATIONSHIP 


BENJAMIN SHWADRAN analyses the linking of the AWACS 
sale to strategic cooperation with the U.S. 


AS THE TIME for Prime Minister 
Menachem Bcgin’s first visit with 
President Ronald Reagan ap- 
proached, the relations between the 
governments of Israel and the U.S. 
became very strained. Egypt prac- 
tically refused to proceed with nor- 
mal izat ion and discussion of 
autonomy for the Palestinians; 
Israel had bombed the PLO head- 
quarters in Beirut and killed a 
number of civilians, and Israel 
bombed the atomic plant in 
Baghdad. The intensified battle 
between the PLO in south Lebanon 
and the Israel Defence Forces as- 
sumed very dangerous proportions. 
It was only through the efforts of 
the United States and the interven- 
tion of Saudi Arabia that a very 
shaky cease-fire was established. 

What could Israel bring to the 
first encounter with the U.S. 
president? A great issue was neces- 
sary, not only for the meeting in 
Washington, but also for the home 
front in order to strengthen the 
coalition government, with its ma- 
jority of one, in the Knesset. 

The answer was Israel's strategic 
importance to the U.S. A press 
campaign was launched featuring 
the various aspects of Israel’s poten- 
tial strategic importance in the 
struggle against Soviet expansion in 
this region. Israel, it was pointed 
out, was the most advanced militari- 
ly, technologically and industrially 
of all the Middle East countries; 
moreover, it was the most stable 
and democratic state in the region. 
Outside of Egypt and lo a very 
limited extent in Oman, the U.S. 
had failed repeatedly to gain 
strategic holds and allies in the area; 
not even Saudi Arabia — the closest 
friend of America in the Persin Gulf 
— was willing to grant the XJ.S. a 
strategic base from which to combat 
the common enemy in the ar-a. 
Israel was the only real ally of the 
U.S. in the region and a strategic as- 
set. The two countries must reach 
agreement on the utilization of the 
strategic advantages to both sides. 

This strategic importance was 
trumpeted, even before the prime 
minister and his entourage left 
Israel, in all the communication 
media available to official Israeli 
spokesmen at home and abroad. 
This was, to say the least, embarras- 
sing to the Reagan administration. 

It was in the middle of a concerted 
campaign to bring Saudi Arabia, the 


strongest and richest Arab country, 
into active participation in the Mid- 
dle East peace process, which 
would align all the Arab countries 
with the West. 

All previous American schemes 
to unite the Arabs against the Soviet 
Union have failed. The greatest 
blow to the U.S. was the total col- 
lapse of Iran and the humiliation 
suffered by the greatest and most 
powerful country in the world at the 
hands of the Iranian fanatics in their 
treatment of the American 
hostages. 


THE REAGAN administration had 
adopted a generally stronger and 
more rigid anti-Soviet posture, but 
it could make no bead-way -in the 
Arab world. The U.S. could not 
scrap the Camp David accords and 
start an entirely new Middle East 
programme. Not only was there 
nothing to start with, but it would 
mean losing Egypt and Israel, with 
the consequent dangers involved, 
and would inevitably bring in the 
Soviet Union as well as all the Euro- 
pean states. If only Saudi Arabia 
could be prevailed upon to enter the 
existing peace process and work 
together with Egypt and the PLO! 

The efforts of the Washington 
policy-makers included the sale of 
the AWACS planes. It would be 
very difficult to establish whether 
the U.S. defence specialists sincere- 
ly believed these would protect 
American security and would deter 
the Soviets as was claimed by ad- 
ministration spokesmen. But there 
is no doubt that the policy-makers 
believed that the sale of the 
AWACS would help bring Saudi 
Arabia into line and that she would 
carry with her the rest of the Arab 
countries in the Persian Gulf and 
together with Egypt would form the 
desired anti-Soviet bloc. 

Moreover, Saudi Arabia's active 
participation in the peace efforts 
would remove the greatest obstacle 
to the progress of the region: the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Saudi in- 
tervention in South Lebanon might 
be only the beginning. Pressure 
coufd be exerted on Israel to make 
concessions on the Palestinian issue 
wttieh would iriddee the SdUdtf tb 
become more involved. 


sed in general, abstract terms. Both 
the State Department and the Pen- 
tagon welcomed statements about 
various possibilities of strategic 
cooperation as long as they were 
not reduced to the specifics of 
definite commitments. In all the 
negotiations, the various pos- 
sibilities were presented by tfie 
Israelis; the Americans merely 
listened and offered no proposals of 
their own. 

Yet the Israelis could not help but. 
seriously object to the AWACS deal 
as endangering their security, arid 
pressed the Americans for hard 
agreements and commitments on 
the strategic issue. This was not only 
necessary for the negotiations with 
the Americans, but even more so 
for the home front. The strategic 
aspect especially, was presented' in 
Israel as the great asset of the new 
Begin government. 

In spite of the exchange of com- 
pliments between the president and 
the prime minister, the real negotia- 
tions made very little progress. 
While the Israelis were stressing the 
strategic issue, the Americans were 
concerned about the AWACS deal. 
The Palestinian problem was merely 
touched on. The Americans suc- 
ceeded in neutralizing Israel’s ob- 
jection to the AWACS deal by 
agreeing to listen to the prime 
minister’s arguments but not to 
proceed to discuss them. As regards 
the strategic issue, it was agreed 
that the defence professionals of 
the two governments would for- 
mulate recommendations at their 
leisure. 


ISRAEL’S emphasis on its strategic 
potential for the U.S. was reluctant- 
ly tolerated as long as it was discus- 


READERS' LETTER 


THE HADASSAH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Pan 

Sir, — It was with deep apprecia- 
tion that I read the article by Sue 
Kerman on the Hadassah 
Seligsberg-Brandeis Comprehen- 
sive High School ("School for 
sadness" — September 8). 1 was sur- 
prised to see, however, that in the 
last sentence of the article, the 
Hadassah Community College in 
Jerusalem is termed “more of a lux- 
ury' 1 to our educational system than 
is the high school. 

This is a rather simplistic atitude to 
the education needs of this country. 
For quite some time, all of the con- 
cerned public bodies. i.e. Histadrut, 
Government and the Manufac- 
turers* Association have come to 


the conclusion that Israel's in- 
dustrial development requires skil- 
led manpower to handle the in- 
creasingly complex and 
sophisticated tasks of our modem 
economy. Most pressing is the need 
for technicians and practical 
engineers to fill the gap in the Israeli 
economy which has developed 
between university-trained man- 
power and lower-level vocational 
school graduates, both of which 
groups are not lacking. 

It was because of this need that 
the Hadassah Community College 
was established a decade ago by 
Hadassah. The Women’s Zionist 
Organization oF America, through 
the initiative of its first director. Dr. 


Helen Kittner. 

In my opinion, to term the Hadas- 
sah Community College a “luxury” 
in our times, does injustice to the 
whole system of technological train- 
ing developed in this country and to 
the very important role which 
Hadassah undertook to play in 
pioneering this concept. 

DAVID SIMON 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, 
The Hadassah Community College 
Jerusalem. 
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Whether the linkage between the 
AWACS deal and the possible 
strategic agreement was openly 
spelled out or merely hinted at is 
not yet clear. Officially it was 
denied by both the prime minister 
,and by spokesmen of the U.S. ad- 
ministration. However, the latter 
claimed that while there was no 
“linkage*' there was a 
“relationship" between the two. 

It would seem that the prime 
minister was not ready for a con- 
frontation with the president on the 
AWACS issue and in his jdvige Ip 
Jewish community leaders ancl TO - 
Israel's supporters in the Congress, 
he declared that he would not in- 
terfere in internal American affairs. 
Americans, however, had the right 
to press the issue on their govem- 
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ment, both for and against the deal. 
Whether this approach was accep- 
table to the Reagan administration 
is not clear. Nevertheless, the 
criticism at home that the prime 
minister bad muted Israel's objec- 
tion to the danger of the AWACS to 
Israel’s security became very loud. 
This apparently prompted him to 
stress more than neutrality in his ob- 
jection to the deal in his ap- 
pearances before the congressional 
committees. 


sides, agreed not to say rtytbnig 
about it. Nonetheless, unofficial \ t « 


THIS REVERSAL brought strong 
reactions from administration 
spokesmen. They threatened that If 
the AWACS deal was off, the 
strategic negotiations would be off 
and the U.S. would have to reassess 
its entire Middle East strategic 
policy. 

The reaction in the Arab world to 
the strategic negotiations or rather, 
the planned negotiations — was 
very violent, and the extremists of 
the Rejectionist Front were ready 
to meet and adopt measures, not 
only against Israri, but also a gainst. 
the U.S. Not only ’ were the ex- 
tremists alarmed, but Saudi Arabia, 
too, was greatly disturbed and 
presumably asked Washington for 
explanations. On his way to Ger- 
many, therefore. Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig flew to hgalaga, Jn 
to reassure Saadi Arabia's ’ 
prime minister and Crowd Prince 
Fahd that the U.S. position had not 
changed, that the AWACS deal 
would go through and to report 
about the Reagan-Begin meeting. 

While Haig was in Europe, Begin 
appeared, before the congressional 
committees, where he pressed hard 
against the AWACS deal; Hrig, 
therefore, rushed back home to 
confer, with him. Begin’s plane was 
held up at Kennedy Airport for • 
more than an hour. What was said 
at this hurried, last-minute meeting 
we do not know officially, for both 


reports have made k a&andamJyl j r 
clear that the Reagan admimstra-]Ur 1 
tion was greatly upset and fdt that 
the prime minister had decidedly :• - ' 
encouraged the congressional oppo- ■ ' 
nentfl to resist the AWACS deal, - 
and thus seriously disturb the 
Reagan programme. Haig pleaded •. 
strongly with the Senate Foreign . 
Relations ComndttM.fo. approve 
the AWACS deal, maintaining that. .. 
it would serve the security of the en- . 
tire Middle East, inducting Israel. 

In spite of the official “friendly’' 
first meeting between Reagan sad 
Begin, not much has bcenachieved, "• 
and relations between, the two - * * 
countries would seem to -remain ' 
what they were before the meeting. - 
Begin believed, that through his 
strategic offcTingjj.to the • 
Americana, the tetter, would res- =- : 
pond to Israel's heeds and wishes. 
Through a common front both ' 
countries could effeflfeftRByreaistthe 
expansion of the Soviet Union into 

the area. Reagan felt tha t t h rough a 

•willingness to consider Israel's . 


strategic proposals, Israel would be 

unlliwn nor mm .tn AWirB Anii 


willing to agree to the AWACS de&i ■ v ' 
with Saadi Arabia and thus involve . 
the latter in the peace process. Each 
sought a (Efferent objective. . 
ui-Shquld the. fCoagress- reject the!, 
president’s recommendation for the j; 
AWACS deal, the prime minister 
trill be blamed and relations ; ! /. 
between Washington and Jerusalem 
win again be strained. - 


The author is professor of modem 
Middle East history at the Hebrew and r:-. 
Tel Avtv Universities. :r r - 
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